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DELCO 


ELECTRIC CRANKING LIGHTING IGNITION 


THE DELCO SYSTEM 
has made the powerful gaso- 
lene car as easy to operate 
as an clectric carriage 


Up to two years ago the high powered gasolene 
car was essentially a Man’s Car. 


Expert knowledge and a strong right arm were 


required to operate it. 


Then came the Delco System—and overnight, 
almost, the whole status of the gasolene car was 


changed. 


The glaring crudities that had for 
years impeded its progress were 
eliminated. 


The crank was done away with— 
the necessity of getting out in the 
rain or mud to light or adjust the 
lamps was abolished—the danger 
of a stalled engine in the midst of 
congested traffic or on a railway 
crossing was removed. 


At one stroke the gasolene car 
was refined, simplified, tamed, 
brought easily within the limitations 
of a woman’s guiding hand. 


The Delco System has greatly 
broadened the scope and usefulness 
of the gasolene car. 


It has made it so easy to operate 
—so safe and dependable that 


thousands of women and _ other 
thousands of men who have here- 
tofore felt the automobile too 
complicated and heavy for them to 
manage, are now enjoying the de- 
lights of driving with perfect ease 
and freedom. 


The first electrically cranked car 


appeared two years ago. It was 
equipped with the Delco System. 


Today more than fifty thousand 
Delco equipped cars are giving de- 
pendable, efficient service to their 
owners. 


And the great factories at Dayton 
and Chicago are working night and 
day to produce over 100,000 Delco 
equipments now under contract for 
the coming year. 


There is a tremendous aad steadily increasing demand 
among thoughtful buyers for Delco Equipped Cars. 
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Trust the President 


HAT the Currency Bill should pass at the 
present session is necessary to the welfare 
of the country. Although matters are quiet 


bill has taken what was valuable in the expert 


knowledge of the Aldrich Bill, and it has added 


features which give the people control, through 


on the surface, and the President’s tact and cool- | 


ness have made any great outbursts impossible, 
yet there is, underneath, the same bitter contro- 
versy between him and plutocracy that is going 
on all the time between the forces of progress and 
the forces of privilege. Mr. Wilson at the pres- 
ent moment is the leader in the movement to- 
ward democracy, political and industrial. 
is a wise leader. He has been thinking for more 
than thirty years with an excellent and a highly 
trained mind about the human problems of our 
time. He has seen them against the background 
of history, with a disposition that has been con- 
servatively tempered by his occupation. He once 
spoke of himself as a man who sought radical 
ends by conservative means. What he is asking 
in the case of currency is not too much. In- 
deed, it is not enough for an ultimate solution, 
but it is necessary that that amount shall be con- 
quered now in order that the forces of progress 
shall remain dominant. If he is victorious in his 
currency measure, he will have a much better 
chance in the desperate fight that lies immediate- 
ly ahead, when amendments to the Sherman Act 
come up. If he is beaten in the currency meas- 
ure, it will mean much more than a delay of 
needed reforms—it will mean that the democratic 
movement in this country, the progressive move- 
ment, has received a set-back, and those who are 
afraid of greater equality in the world have won 
a notable victory over their foremost antagonist, 
which will strengthen them in confidence and in 
position, and correspondingly weaken him. It 
is no time for hesitation. Let those who are 
overmuch impressed by detailed criticism by 
bankers remember that country bankers, unless 
they are very exceptional men, hardly dare to do 
anything but agree with the big men in New 
York. Let them also remember how the Tariff 


Bill was criticized and how quiet everything is | 


now; how the Railroad Bill in Mr. Roosevelt’s 
administration was criticized, and how it is ap- 
proved now; how the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was treated as a menace to republi- 
can institutions only a few years ago; how La 
Follette, a dozen years since, was looked upon as 
a dangerous anarchist, while he was forcing 
through measures in Wisconsin that the railroad 
men and bankers of that state now approve. 
This is no time for cowardice, inaction, or mob 
psychology. Von Moltke said: “First consider, 
then dare.” The currency question has been 
considered for many, many years. The present 


He | 


their government, and reduce the excessive con- 
trol of a few over-wealthy men. Such a step is 
not violent democratic progress; it is only slow 


_ and patient common sense. Let us take that step. 





“Making Medicine” 


N the New Mexico legislature, the saying is 

that a minority has no rights save the in- 
alienable one of “making medicine.” So long 
as the minority considers obstruction its function, 
making party capital its end, it cannot expect 
to be allowed participation in constructive 
action. When the Glass: Currency Bill was 
referred to the Senate Committee, Chairman 
Owen announced his hope that the bill might 
be perfected and passed without being made 
a party measure. Such an important subject 
needs all the light that can be contributed by 
any Senator with the good of the country at 
heart. But the Republican members of the 
committee have been “making medicine” by 
representing the House bill as so crude and un- 
sound that a great many hearings must be had 
and all possible objections considered. Senator 
Bristow, for example, while not displaying any 
profound knowledge of the questions at issue, 
is certain that the House bill is “an abortion.” 
The Republican members of the committee have 
been aided by two Democratic members, Hitch- 
cock of Nebraska and O’Gorman of New York. 
This combination makes a majority of the com- 
mittee and if committee action is unduly pro- 
longed there will be no alternative left but for 
the Democratic members of the committee to 
report to the Democratic caucus and make the 
bill a party measure. 


The Senate and the Currency 


HE Democratic members of the Currency 
Committee are Owen, Chairman; Hitchcock, 
O’Gorman, Reed, Pomerene, Shafroth, and Hol- 
lis. Owen is a practical banker, has read widely 
upon banking, is committed to the principles 
of the Glass bill which he had a hand in framing, 
and is abundantly able to defend his position. 
Hitchcock is so independent that he left the 
Democratic caucus on the tariff measure because 
it would not adopt his plan of taxing the trusts. 
O’Gorman is playing politics all the time and 
playing with Tammany most of the time. The 
other four members are studying the bill. The 
Republican members are Nelson, Bristow, Craw- 
ford, McLean, and Weeks, only the last named 
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being able to contribute anything of value to 
the discussion. Outside of the committee, Hoke 
Smith was a student of the currency question 
in free silver days. John Sharp Williams sheds 
light on any subject he discusses. Root, Lodge, 
Borah, Cummins and La Follette, will have ideas 
of their own to express. Perhaps where there 
are so few shepherds, more will play the réle of 
sheep, and few will act the goat. It may be, 


that if the bill is reported to the Senate by | 
November 1, the refuge for ignorance will be | 
silence, and those who will have nothing to say | 
| a noble purpose could be lost through a failure to 


will say it. 


Folk 


is fortunate that Joseph W. Folk has be- 
come associated with the 


torney in St. Louis and Governor of Missouri 


had no small part in creating the public spirit of | 


today. Since he left the governorship, he has 
had a very hard fight in his own state, being al- 
most universally opposed by the politicians and 
reactionaries. In Washington, not only will his 
ability and clear-sightedness be of general value, 


but his influence on federal appointments in his | 
| by the Honorable W. J. (Fingy) Connors. 


native state will inevitably make decidedly for 
improvement. 


Most Important 


HE Secretary of Agriculture has said: “I 


am convinced that the biggest problem con- 
fronting us is the rural life problem, and yet it is 
one which in its largest aspects has been ignored.” 
Mr. Houston made this remark in connection 
with the proposed School of Country Life in 
Nashville, Tennessee. This school is appropri- 
ately to bear the name of Seaman A. Knapp, who 
did so much pioneer work in connection with 
country life in the South, and it is to be run in 


connection with the George Peabody College for | 


Teachers at Nashville. It will represent the 
first attempt in America to build an institution 
devoted exclusively to the study of rural life. 
‘ighty-five per cent of the people in the South 
live in the country. This school will not only 
teach the principles of better farming with which 
Mr. Knapp’s name is so closely associated, but it 


will also teach such subjects as the best system | 
of buying land and equipping farms, establish- 


ing farm credits, taxing agricultural property, 
codperation of various kinds, better marketing. 
The question of the best memorial to Dr. Knapp 
arose immediately after his death, two and one 
half years ago. A committee was organized 
with representatives from every Southern state, 
and it certainly reached the right decision in 
selecting a school so profoundly needed, espe- 
cially by the South. The General Education 
Board oitered to give $250,000, the interest of 
which is to go to running expenses. 
rial Committee undertook to raise $150,000 for 
the building and the farm. The trustees of the 
Peabody Education Fund have given to the 


George Peabody College for Teachers the sum of | 


One million dollars, concurrent with gifts of 
money by the State of Tennessee, the County of 
Davidson, and the City of Nashville, amounting 


Administration. | 
He has been a notable figure in the life of the | 
Middle West, and his work as Prosecuting At- | 


The Memo- | 


to $550,000, and sixteen acres of land, with build- 
ings and appurtenances, by the University of 
Nashville. In closing the Peabody Trust and 
founding the College for Teachers, the Peabody 
fund offered to endow the college with the ad- 
ditional sum of Five hundred thousand dollars, 
provided that by November 1, 1913, the College 
should raise the further sum of One million dollars. 
Of that amount, eight hundred thousand dollars 
has been raised as we go to press, leaving two 
hundred thousand dollars to be raised this month. 
It seems impossible that so much money for such 


raise an additional two hundred thousand dollars, 
and we have the utmost confidence that the 
money will be found. There is no possible way 
in which it could be used to more profound ad- 
vantage. 


Celebrating Perry 


HE centennial celebration to Perry is 

thoroughly deserved by the historical im- 
portance of what that Commodore did, but it 
is impossible to think that Buffalo was fortunate 
in the way it was carried out. When that city 
undertook to raise money, enthusiasm was in- 
sufficient and the credit of the city was saved 
On 
the grandstand, alternate panels depicted, first, 
Perry, next an advertisement, third, the ship 
Niagara, fourth, an advertisement, fifth, the 
battle on Lake Erie, sixth, an advertisement, 
and so on. The side shows flanking the grand 
stand may have been thoroughly appropriate 
in their place, but they hardly added much to 
the celebration of a significant event. In the 
evening, there was a banquet, the reputed cost 
of which was fifteen dollars a plate, at which five 
hundred persons enjoyed the hospitality of the 
state at no expense to themselves. Such things 
certainly might be handled better. 


Mr. Lane’s Idea 


HEN the Secretary of the Interior refused 
a banquet in Denver because it was to 
cost seven and one-half dollars a plate, and ac- 


| cepted when the cost was reduced to fifty cents 


a plate, he took a stand of importance. We 
cannot work out democracy without applying 
it to simple, fundamental, essential things. 
False money standards reach in every direction. 
One of the great causes of Mr. Taft’s failure as 
president was that he was inclined to conclude 


_ that a man who gave an excellent dinner was *an 


excellent man, and when he went to the Pacific 
coast, he saw all the members of the chambers of 
commerce and none of the other people. Mr. 
Lane is on the right track. He is showing it in 
the whole conduct of his Department, and he 
showed it no less significantly in the little episode 
at Denver. 


Cheer Up, Walt! 


HE Emporia Gazette is one of the most ad- 
mirable newspapers in the United States,— 
honest, able, diverting, a regular institution in 
the country which it ornaments. To be chastised 
by such a paper is a pleasure. The distinguished 
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poet who has written most of the editorials since | to meet, although in the main it is a substitute 


Mr. White began to deal rather with the United 
States as a whole, and with the Universe, has 
gone after our scalp on the feminist movement. 
If we started with all of his premises, we should 
certainly end with his conclusions. He inter- 
prets Harrer’s WEEKLY as declaring that “the 
feminist movement should give mother a latch- 
key,” and goes on to say that “the feminist 
movement in Emporia is largely devoted to 
taking the latchkey from father, and throwing all 
latchkeys into the cistern.”’ Now his picturesque 
language leaves one a little in doubt about what he 
means. So astute an observer as he can scarcely 
have overlooked the fact that, in the opinion of 
this WEEKLY, taking illicit liberty away from men 
is one of the central features of the feminist 
movement, properly interpreted. If women are 
to have a latchkey, it is only for purposes of 
getting in after spending an evening in such a way 
as even Walt might approve of. 

The laureate of the prairie also alleges with 
praiseworthy fire: ‘‘The feminist movement in 
Kansas surely is a movement to put sex down 
and keep it in its entirely proper but secondary 
place in life.” Now, it will take us probably a 
year or more to explain in all its details what we 
think about suppression, in this delicate but ex- 
tremely important subject, and what we think 
about honest expansion. We certainly do not 
believe that the problems will be settled by « 
Puritan horror of considering the topic at all. If 
Walt was brought up in a town as small and as 
bad as the one we were brought up in, he prob- 
ably knows that the idea that vice exists only in 
big cities is a silly dream, and he also knows 
that the world as governed by decorous silence 
is not a wholly beautiful world. Think it over, 
old man. Perhaps you can reach the conclusion 


| against this spirit come from men. 


_for real thinking. While we do not wish to 


over-emphasize certain questions, we mean to 
consider them carefully, no matter how much 
barking may result. Most of the complaints 
The com- 
plaints from women are almost negligible. On 
the other hand, the enthusiastic approval we 
are getting from women all over the country 
shows the soundness of the belief we bégan with, 
that they desired a place where their point of 
view could be interpreted, and are most ardently 
welcoming it. For instance, here is a letter 
that has just come in: 


I have just finished reading your fine review of Dell's 
book and also your editorial on ‘‘Two Kinds of Mothers.” 
I cannot express to you the comfort and feeling of peace your 
words have been to me. I think that none can understand 
the peculiar psychological condition of women as you seem 
todo. That is what we most want—intelligent understand- 
ing—this ery about rights is all bosh—we do not want 
“rights” —any noble man or woman will give up their 
rights any time when it is needful—are we not doing it all 
the time—but we do want the right to live—to know that 
society was made for us—and not we for society. 


That praise, of course, is much higher than we 
deserve, but the generous exaggeration indicates 
that women realize they have not had a fair 
interpretation. We mean to throw our columns 
open to the wisest thought put forth about women 
and by women, and especially by those younger 
women who feel the courage and the energy to 
re-shape the world to approach more nearly their 
ideals. Most newspapers are run by men, and it 
is to be noticed that some of them describe this 
paper as “effeminate” because it considers the 
woman’s point of view as important as the man’s. 


The Man on the Front Porch 


that we can study this subject a little without — 


driving the universe off of its axis. 


Men, Women and Frankness 


ET not Walt, or any other philosopher, 

imagine that “radicalism” is the most correct 
word to describe the spirit of this journal. The 
phrase we prefer is “progressive liberalism.” Rad- 
icalism suggests a more insistent doctrine or 
mood than ours; whereas liberalism indicates 
a general disposition to work for improvement 
rather than to defend existing things merely 
because they exist. Harprer’s WEeEeEkKLyY will 
be hospitable to the new when it happens to 
like the new, and devoted to the old when it 
happens to like the old. Indeed, it will judge 
a thing not at all from the point of view of nov- 
elty or familiarity, but merely from the point of 
view of truthfulness and utility. In the general 
desire to represent the free and liberal thought 
of the community, it includes the thought and 
desires of women as much as men, and puts 
a special emphasis on this because it does not 
believe there is in existence any powerful 
organ which adequately expresses the point 
of view of the many thousands of women, 


especially of young women, who are not entirely | 


satisfied with civilization as it has been worked 
out by men. 

The question of propriety, or decency, or 
whatever it is called, is one that we are willing 








N the necessarily experimental task of working 
out an illustration scheme that shall be 
sincere, strong, and expressive, and, yet at the 
same time one that can be digested by our public, 
our thoughts have been forced a good deal onto 
the difference between the situation in the Euro- 
pean countries and the situation in the United 
States. An intellectual, satirical free-speaking 
publication in Austria, Germany, France or 
even England, receives support from a class 
that does not exist in this country. It is not 
a class which means a big circulation, but it is 
a class much more cultivated than any group in 
this country and it means a moderate circulation 
for a kind of paper that here would be called 
“high-brow,” coarse, and plenty of other easy 
names. The man who sits on the front porch in 
a moderate-sized town in the Middle West after 
a good day’s work, and placidly talks over simple 
matters with his wife and children, is the back- 
bone of American civilization. There are hun- 
dreds of thousands of him. He is not highly 
cultivated, but he is half cultivated, and what 
he has is extremely healthy. This strikes us as 
| the most interesting country in the world to live 
_in. Much more interesting than a small, highly 
| cultivated minority in the old country is this 
| large, half cultivated, but sincere and ambitious 
| 


| element in American life. In the half cultivated, 
| moderately prosperous class of Americans today 
lies the future of our country. 
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R. CARL ALSBURG 
is young, only 
thirty-six. Also he is 

a scientist and dislikes pub- 
licity. So he was an un- 
known quantity to the 
general public when he be- 
came chief of the Bureau of 
Chemistry which Dr. Wiley 
had made famous. Nor has 
the public been able to 
gather much information 
about the new head since 
his promotion. Yet the 
young chief down in the 
little Chemistry Bureau 
building in Washington is 
putting into practical form 
some big dreams about 
feeding America. 

There are two types of scientific mind. One is the in- 
vestigating type, the runner-down of minute details. It 
sees things with the microscopic eye only. The other is 
the creative mind; the mind that sees details in their 
whole relationship, not only to each other but to univer- 
sal problems. Both minds are equally valuable to the 
world. Dr. Alsburg’s happens to be of the latter, the 
creative type, which is an extremely fortunate thing 
for the American household. 

He knew that the policing of our foods is important 
and that the police work of the Bureau must continue 
to be active and efficient. But he saw, too, that policing 
was not enough. He saw that unless the work of the 
Bureau were creative and helpful as well analytic and 
punitive it would miss its greatest opportunity, that of 
finding food for this strange, crowding new century of 
ours. And not only must it find the food but it must train 
the hurried and skeptical American public to eat it. 

The need in America for more food is imminent; more 
food and new processes for preparing foods. Any house- 
holder does not need to read the newspapers or magazines 
to learn that food prices are advancing rapidly. There 
are many causes. Undoubtedly part of the high prices 
is due to the middle man and to the stupid and greedy 
methods of preparing and handling. But, just as surely, a 
very important cause of the high price of some of the 
necessary foods is their scarcity. Of no food is this 
truer than of beef and of mutton. 

Since the beginning of 1907, the number of beef cattle 
in the United States has decreased from over fifty-one 
millions to thirty millions and the number of sheep from 
fifty-three to fifty-one millions. In this same period the 
population has increased by ten millions. 

The great ranches of the West are giving up cattle 
raising. Their great ranges are being cut up into farms 
for the crowding populace. Housekeepers have grown 
a little panic-stricken. 

“What shall we eat,” they exclaim, “when beef be- 
comes out of the question?” 

Most of the effort of people who have seen the menace 
has been toward inducing the farmer to raise more beef 
cattle. This is fundamentally a good policy. But Dr. 
Alsburg has viewed the problem from another angle. 
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Sea 
Mussel 


Fighting the 


By HONORE 


“Ts there no other 
Why not 


“Why always beef?” he asks. 
food, easy to obtain, as valuable as a food? 
fish?” 

The visitor invariably blinks when the doctor says 
this. ‘“‘Why—er,” replies the visitor, “fish is not as 
nourishing as beef. It’s all right as a brain food and nice 
to balance the roast on the menu. But I suppose that 
the real reason is that human instincts are safe to follow 
and instinct tells us we must have beef.” 

Being a gentleman, Dr. Alsburg’s voice is not as bored 
as his expression. “Fish, like meat, is a nitrogenous 
food. Its place on the menu, like that of meat,is to sup- 
plement the vegetables.” 

“But how,” asks the visitor, “can the Bureau of Chem- 
istry be interested in fish? I thought fish belonged to the 
Bureau of Fisheries.” 

“The exploitation of our waters as a source of food,” 
replies the chief, “belongs to the Bureau of Fisheries until 
sea food or fresh water food passes into interstate com- 
merce. Then we over here become interested. It is 
then in the control of the Department of Agriculture to 
which our Bureau belongs. 

“And let me tell you that this department has a deep 
interest in fish food other than as an article of interstate 
commerce and other than as a mere edible. Every pound 
of food taken from the sea relieves the land of 
producing a corresponding amount of meat. This re- 
leases so many more acres for the production of fruit and 
grain. Every pound of food produced on land uses up 
some of our soil fertility. Sea food is a net gain to the 
land. And it furnishes fertilizer to the land, directly 
enriching the soil.” 

Not only the direct loss of food has been great in the 
decrease of our beef cattle industry but the indirect loss 
to the land in fertilizer has been excessive. The greatest 
ultimate profit to a farmer is in feeding every pound of 
grain and forage raised on his farm to live stock on his 
farm. His gain is then two-fold, in the selling of the 
live stock and in the fertilization of his soil. When 
the farmer does not raise live stock to any degree the 
loss is not only in food for you and for me, but for him, 
in the up-keep of his soil fertility. 

The “fish for beef,”’ idea is a big one. But it is new 
only in its application to America. The remarkable 
thing about the matter is that any man, particularly a 
man as young as Dr. Alsburg, should have recognized the 
fact that America has reached the point where the fish 
diet was becoming necessary. It took the far-seeing, the 
bird’s vision to perceive that. 

We have lived only a short time yet we have reached the 
fish era, long known to the economic history of other 
nations. 

Ages ago, China reached the point where her crowded 
people could no longer support themselves and any great 
number of food animals. But there is no crowding the 
sea. There is no expense in raising fish. Long ago there 
crept into Chinese legends the story that in seasons when 
sea food was plentiful the god of wisdom and the goddess 

















The German Carp 





Beef Famine 


WILLSIE 


of love appeared, each riding a fish, and in those seasons, 
marriages were many. 

Dr. Alsburg is peculiarly fitted to codperate with the 
Bureau of Fisheries in this new work. He is a graduate 
physician. He is a bio-chemist. During the summers 
of 1906, 1907, 1908 he held a special appointment as in- 
vestigator on the value of sea foods for the Bureau of 
Fisheries. The business of this Bureau is to increase the 
propagation of fish for food. 

Dr. Alsburg’s direct, practical effort will be not 
only to increase the popularity of fish already used 
for food, but at the same time to overcome our national 
prejudice against certain fish that are plentiful and 
in many cases are used freely by other countries. We 
have put the ban on many fish because they offend our 
aesthetic sense! 

Just why Americans eat the oyster and spurn the sea 
mussel, no one knows. In Europe the sea mussel is 
eaten in huge quantities. It is quite as pleasant in ap- 
pearance as the oyster and it should take no more courage 
to eat the first mussel than the first oyster. Dr. Als- 
burg wants America to begin to eat the sea mussel and is 
planning a campaign to increase its popularity as well as 
that of several other fish. 

Take the dogfish for example. It belongs to the shark 
family and its favorite diet is lobster. The dogfish is 
probably so called because it in no way resembles a dog. 
It is extremely ugly, but its general features, particularly 
in profile, are not nearly so depressing as is the sole, one 
of our favorite delicacies. Nature struck a very fair 
balance between the lobster and the dogfish, its arch 
enemy. A female lobster will produce 15,000 eggs while 
the dogfish produces from four to twelve young. But 
nature did not count on man. Dogfish and man on our 
Atlantic coast are so enormously destructive of the lobster 
that the latter is threatened with extinction, unless— 
man can be persuaded to eat the dogfish! The flesh of 
the dogfish is very sweet and delicate and it will cut in 
steaks like the cod. The dogfish should be used as a 
direct food, but it so abounds on our coasts that it should 
be used as a fertilizer also. The oil from its liver is quite 
as good as that from the cod. 

The sword fish looks vicious and he is notable among 
sea folk as a stabber of whales. But his flesh is peculiarly 
tender and well flavored and is eaten in Mediterranean 
countries. One finds a few of them in our great coast 
markets where our South Europeans demand them. 

We may be forgiven for disliking the personal appear- 
ance of the skate, though he utterly lacks the varied 
ugliness of our favorite, the lobster. The skate goes 
against all our pre-conceived ideas of fish symmetry. 
He has a triangular figure and a mouth on the under side 
of his body. But his big pectoral fins are such good eat- 
ing that great quantities of the skate are sold in England 
and France and Italy. We are beginning to have him in 


our New York markets now where the Italians demand 
him. He grows abundantly on our coasts. 
The squid is a soul-terrifying animal, with a rolling, 








prominent eye, with eight or ten arms furnished with 
suckers and with an ink bag with which to bemurk his 
enemies. Yet some of the southern peoples have closed 
their eyes, roasted his tentacles and found them excellent. 

Abalones abound on the Pacific coast. They have a 
huge and very lovely iridescent shell. Yet Americans 
do not eat them while the Chinese devour them with 
gusto. Denuded of his shell and served with aesthetic 
impartiality, the abalone is not half so repulsive as the 
oyster and, as a matter of fact, stands close to the oyster 
in food value. 

The oyster is in many ways the very prince of sea foods. 
A quart of oysters contains about the same food value as 
a quart of milk or as three-quarters of a pound of beef. 

In fact, as regards the relative value of sea foods and 
meat, the only considerable difference is in fat where 
meat has the advantage. They are about equally di- 
gestible. It takes about six pounds of sirloin steak to 
furnish a pound of protein and about an equal amount of 
cod-fish but cod is about sixteen cents a pound and sirloin 
about thirty. Herring has the same nitrogen value as 
pork, and mackerel nearly as much. 

The popular belief that fish is a special brain food be- 
cause of the phosphorus in fish is not warranted. Fish 
have no more phosphorus in their flesh than other food 
animals and physiologists say that phosphorus is no 
more essential to the brain than nitrogen or potassium 
or its other elements. 

The work of the Department does not rest with the in- 
crease of our fish supply. It plans to stop the wanton 
destruction of fish in the spawning season. The shad 
industry is now entirely dependent on artificial perpetua- 
tion by the Bureau of Fisheries. Mackerel and halibut 
are in danger of being destroyed. 

The Bureau of Chemistry will start a campaign regard- 
ing the packing, marketing and refrigeration of fish food 
which up to now has been very little investigated. Facts 
like these will be forced on fishermen and the public: 
fish caught by gill nets and allowed to die slowly under 
water decompose easily, as also do fish landed alive and 
allowed to die slowly. Fish killed immediately after 
catching keep the best and their flavor is better. Fish 
should not be kept in a temperature over 25° F. but oys- 
ters should not be frozen. Oysters deteriorate very 
rapidly when taken from the water, especially when in 
spawn, though they are considered to be most palatable 
when in spawn. 

The wide-spread and growing fear that the oyster is a 
source of disease and is not a safe food is undoubtedly one 
of the many factors that adds to the high cost of living. 
Oysters should be plentiful, cheap and much eaten. 
Public opinion to the contrary, the great bulk of oysters 
sold are wholesome. The number of beds where pollu- 
tion is even possible is relatively small. 

The Department of Agriculture wants to stimulate the 
production of oysters and is planning a special oyster 
campaign. Thousands of acres of shallow waters are 
available all along our sea boards for oyster beds and the 
oyster producing possibilities of the gulf states have 
scarcely been touched. 

“The oyster grower of the shallow reaches of the sea,” 
says Dr. Alsburg, “is as much a producer of wealth as the 
breaker of new prairie land. But need for developing the 
new beds will come only when the present distrust of the 
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oyster is overcome and it is restored to the confidence its 
food value warrants.” 

The Department is planning to deal with the oyster 
situation in a new and constructive way. ‘This policy 
differs widely from the old one under which shippers of 
inferior oysters were punished but nothing was done to 
help producers keep oysters wholesome. Uncle Sam is 
about to begin a systematic, sanitary study of the entire 
question of oyster production. The first thing will be 
to learn what beds from Cape Cod to Texas are polluted. 
These will probably prove to be few. The Department 
will then control interstate shipments from these beds 
and this publicity will prevent local sales. 

The second step will be to see that the oysters from 
wholesome beds are handled in a sanitary manner. These 
two steps should go far toward restoring public confidence 
in the oyster. The industry will increase and do its 
share toward making up for our beef loss. 

Dr. Alsburg’s ideal is not to stop with punishing the 
offender. People must be protected, of course, from 
tainted oysters. But in getting after the wrongdoer, the 
chief proposes to aid all the producers of wholesome 
oysters to increase their business. This idea of helpfulness 
and coéperation will go a long way toward increasing not 
only the oyster business but the fish industry in general. 

When one first watches Dr. Alsburg in his office in the 


Chemistry building, one wonders why a man of his type 
should have taken the position of chief of the Bureau of 
Chemistry. Dr. Alsburg does not say why. He does 
not talk about himself. But he is a man whose silences 
are eloquent. 

His days are filled with details of rotten egg seizures 
and stories of swill that has been bottled and labelled 
““Catsup.”” One does not know just where or when he 
does the creative work of which his Fish for Beef idea is a 
fair sample. His mind is inherently creative, yet he seems 
to devote his days to police duty on food malefactors: 
He has received a fine training in this country and in 
Europe in medicine and physiological chemistry. Why 
should he be willing to devote his days to food? 

The answer is not far to seek. It is the thing not seen 
with the eye that counts. Because we have always taken 
our food for granted and have looked down on the people 
who prepare and handle it, we are now wildly trying to 
account for the deterioration of our food industries. Dr. 
Alsburg’s mind and the training of it have made him cap- 
able of recognizing the significance of facts that we have 
not heeded. He doesn’t seem to object much to his days 
of bad catsup and worse eggs. He knows he has his 
finger on the nation’s pulse. He knows that to learn 
the essentials of life one must “live in corners and 
drudge and do chores.” 








The Sword Fish 











NDER the head of “The War 
Traders” Mr. George H. Perris 


of London has given a very inter- 
esling analysis of the Interlocking Directo- 
rate System as applied to the most greedy 
and dangerous of all corporations—those 
who deal in the munitions of war. 

He shows that the several British firms 
are for the most part not real competitors 
but joined in a general trust, and that this 
trust is by no means confined to one 
country. The scandals in the case of 
the Krupp Company and the Deutsche 
Waffens and Munitions Fabrik have their 
parallels in every country. The Nobel 
Dynamite Trust affords an illustration 
of the “cosmopolitan character which 
the modern war trade is assuming.” 
“This British company with its capital 
of £3,285,400, its net profits for 1911-12 
of £3,819,000 and its regular ten per cent 
dividends is a shareholding rather than 
a manufacturing concern. It is in brief 
an Anglo-German dynamite alliance.” 
It holds the entire capital of the Nobel 
Explosive Company, Ltd. and it has large 
holdings in the British South African 
Explosive Company, the Birmingham 
Metal and Munitions Company, the 
Chilworth Gunpowder Company, as well 
as in the Dynamite Actien Gesellschaft 
of Hamburg, the Dresdner Dynamit 
Fabrik and two other German firms. 

With the extension of the great navies, 


War Trusts 


By DAVID STARR JORDAN 


the smaller nations have patriotically es- 
tablished armor plate industries and ship- 
building of their own, but this is only in 
appearance. Most or all of these, in 
Russia, in Canada, in Spain, in Portugal, 
in Italy, in Japan are but tentacles of the 
great British trust, the subsidiary being 
formed by the Vickers, Armstrongs and 
Browns to meet the feelings of the people 
they rob or serve. ‘Time was when 
England bled for Portugal, now our old 
ally must bleed for us.” 


MOST 
that of the Harvey 


A remarkable combination is 

y United Steel 
Company. “Although a_ dividend of 
seven and a half per cent had been paid 
in 1911, it was decided last year to wind 
the concern up. Why, it does not appear. 
The managing director was Mr. Albert 
Vickers, chairman of Vickers, Ltd. with 
a holding of 2697 shares. Other directors 
were Mr. Beardmore, of William Beard- 
more & Company, Mr. J. M. Falkner, 
of Armstrong-Whitworth and Mr. C. E. 
Ellis, with a holding of 7438 shares, rep- 
resenting John Brown & Company, 
Coventry Company and Thomas Firth 
& Company. The chief American part- 
ner was the Bethlehem Steel Company, 
holding 4301 shares. The chief French 
partner was the Schneider Company with 
9862 shares. The combine had four 
French directors; two of these held 2000 


shares each. This did not in any way 
prevent the collaboration of the two 
German armament firms condemned in 
the Reichstag by Herr Liebknecht—the 
Essen Company, holding 4731 shares and 
having two representatives on the board 
and the Eillinen Company, having one 
representative and holding 2731 shares. 
Finally the Italian Terne Steel Company 
held 8000 shares. Behind the managers 
stood the bankers, the same extraordinary 
amity prevailing. The house of Ernest 
Ruffer with 6169 shares linked hands with 
the Bougeres Fréres of Paris (3000) on 
the one side and the Deutsche Bank of 
Berlin (1350) on the other. 

“Tn forty years all the Peace Societies 
have not succeeded in effecting such a 
Franco-German reconciliation as_ this. 
In the share list Mr. Newbold found the 
names of one British General and two 
Major Generals, and behind these were 
the shadowy figures of a vast host of 
Princes, Peers, Ministers of the Crown, 
soldiers, sailors and clerics! A veritable 
brotherhood in arms. I cannot believe 
that the Harvey United Steel Company 
was really dead. Somewhere it has 
surely had a glorious resurrection. It 
surely lives and works to prove the petti- 
ness of national prejudice, with ease of 
forgetting such sores as Alsace-Lorraine, 
when men have learned the gold. n wisdom 
of good business.” 





PEN AND INKLINGS 


By OLIVER HERFORD 


CONFESSIONS OF A CARICATURIST 


through, 





a king; 











UMAN people have a 
H lot to say about the 

Study of Physiognomy, 
but what do they really know? 
Rather less I should say than 
a mole knows about astronomy. 
Now, in my family, the first 
thing one has to do is to learn 
to read faces, for our human 
companions are such wretched 
felinguists it is hard to make 
out what they really mean 
unless one is a face-reader. 


OOK at these two pictures 
—TI found them on the big 
desk in the study. Now please tell me— 
judging only by the expression of the 
two faces—which is the nobler animal? 
Don’t show race-prejudice. Try to for- 
get you are a human being and that 
one .of the portraits is that of a Man, 
while the other is a portrait of a kinsman 
of mine. 
You refuse to answer? 
How human! 
By your very silence you admit the 
nobler face of the two is that of my late 





Vil 


Halt CAINE, I must confess I do 


Not like to draw, for when I’m 


Just which it is I am not sure, 
A portrait or a caricature. 


Vill 


HE ways of Providence are odd. 
If Tueopore means “The Gift 


of God,” 
Let us give thanks at any rate, 
The Gift was not a duplicate. 


IX 


EORGE WETTIN’S every inch 


So after careful reckoning, 
And knowing figures cannot lie, 
[I make him almost one inch high. 


X 


ILL SHAKESPEARE, the 
Baconians say 
Was the Belasco of his day— 
Others more plausibly maintain 
He was the uncle of Hall Caine. 


Musings of Hafiz 


(The Persian Kitten) 





relative, who was a member of a royal 
family of West Africa. The other is 
the face of a well-known gunman and 
(as the murderer of my royal kinsman) 
a regicide. 


AVE you forgotten that 
famous crime, which is now 
a part of feline history? Itis all 
recorded in Scribner’s Magazine, 
with photographs of the scene of 
the murder, and of the victim, to- 





gether with a full confession 
of the crime by the gunman 
himself. About a year ago an 
attempt was made to punish 
him by crushing him under a 


gigantic steam-roller. ‘The 
gunman emerged unscathed. 


The steam-roller was dented 
beyond hope of repair. 

The last I heard 
notorious 


of the 
gunman was that 
he had escaped to South 
America. If he is still carry- 
ing on the Vendetta against 
my race, I am glad the only 
relations of mine he _ will 
meet there belong to an inferior branch 
of the family. 

Also they 
cantankerous. 


are very spotty and 
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How Murphy Works 


II. In New York City 


By HON. EDMUND R. TERRY 
Member of the New York Assembly in 1908 and 1911 from the First District of Kings 


OR many years it had been my am- 
bition to be an assemblyman at 
Albany, but the district in which 

I resided, the First of Kings, was con- 
sidered a hopelessly Republican district, 
and besides, my ambition to serve in that 
office had always been qualified by my 
determination not to put myself under 
obligation to get it. 

In the month of September, 1907, my 
ambitions had been laid on the shelf as 
hopeless. The latter part of that month 
I was called up by our congressman, who, 
to my amazement asked me, if I would 
consider the Democratic nomination to 
the assembly from that district. I told 
him, that I had always been independent 
and always intended to be. He replied, 
“That is all right.” “Then,” I said, 
“T will accept with pleasure.”’ I accepted 
and was, to the consternation of a number 
of people, elected. Asa Republican leader 
of that district said to me later, “If we 
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had only known that you were so strong, 
Quinn (my leader) would have fixed it 
all right. Your election was a joke on 
him.” It was a fact. I had noticed 
during the campaign the lack of enthusi- 
asm at headquarters over my running 
and on election night when the votes were 
counted, I, myself, saw in each of four 
different districts, over twenty otherwise 
Democratic ballots on each of which the 
name of the Democratic candidate for 
alderman and my own were scratched 
and our Republican opponents voted for 
instead. Now, it happened that my asso- 
ciate on the ticket, the candidate for 
alderman, was a saloon-keeper, but of 
a very superior type, while I represented 
in popular estimation, the silk-stocking 
element. It is easy to see why a friend 
of Mr. Shanahan, my fellow candidate, 
might have a prejudice against voting 
for me. It is also easy to see why some 
of my friends might object to voting for 


Mr. Shanahan, and as I was informed 
that this condition existed in nearly every 
election district in the assembly district 
it is impossible to avoid the conclusion, 
that neither of us was nominated to 
be elected; and that the deal had been 
made between the Democratic and the 
Republican leaders of my district to 
defeat both Mr. Shanahan and myself. 
I happened to get several hundred more 
than he, so I pulled through. I mention 
this to show the treachery of the organiza- 
tion to its own people. It is typical of 
the Tammany organization as it exists 
outside of Manhattan; there it has at 
least the virtue of being true to its own. 


COULD understand then, why my 
statement of independence made no 
difference as to my nomination. There 
was a time when Kings County was a 
factor,—an independent factor in state 
politics. That was when we had the 
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ward as a political unit and later with the 
election district as the unit, it was the 


same. In both these systems, ordinary 
citizens could make their desires effective, 
if they chose. Under the assembly dis- 
trict system, the average citizen has and 
can have but little to say in the conduct 
of the party organization or in the se- 
lection of the various candidates for office. 
That system is the basis of the strength 
of Tammany Hall in New York City and 
its adoption in Kings County was the 
beginning of making Kings County a 
sort of second-class annex to Tammany 
Hall. In the assembly of 1911, the pet 
nickname of the Tammany men for their 
Kings County brethren was “Petty 
Larceny Grafters.” All this lowering 
of tone was due to the fact that the as- 
sembly district was the political unit 
of organization. Under this system it 
is virtually useless to try to dislodge a 
crowd that once obtains control in the 
assembly district, as it requires much more 
than the usual spirit of patriotism that 
can be expected of the ordinary citizen. 


T is usually successful only when a 

“Regular,” aspires to knock out some 
other professional politician, who will 
use the practical method of the practical 
politician in the primaries and is willing 
to spend a good deal more money than can 
legally be spent on any election, primary 
or otherwise. At the campaign for the 
election of Seth Low for Mayor of Greater 
New York, former Senator Coffee or- 
ganized what was known as the “ Brook- 
lyn Democracy,” for the support of Mr. 
Low in opposition to the regular Kings 
County organization. The feature of 
his campaign that gave strength to the 
movement was a specific promise that if 
the movement were successful, he would 
proceed to organize on the election dis- 
trict system. The movement won out 
handsomely, but Senator Coffee did not 
carry out his promise. The reason that 
he gave me for not doing so, was that 
“It was a mighty good thing for the peo- 
ple, but that it wiped out the ‘boss.’” 
I suggested to him, that it was better 
to be a powerful leader than an impotent 
boss, as he would be under the circum- 
stances, but he chose the latter alter- 
native. My own leader, Sheriff Quinn, 
gave as his reason for opposition to the 
election district system, that “It would 
make too many statesmen.” In other 
words that under such a system the 
citizens at large would take the in- 
terest that they should in politics. At 
the midnight conference of the Demo- 
cratic members in the session of 1911, 
when the Hinman-Green Bill, which pro- 
vided for the election district as the 
real political unit, Al. Smith, the Demo- 
cratic leader, boldly stated, “If you 
pass this bill it wipes out the organiza- 
tion in New York City.” So much for 
the matter theoretically, if you please. 
Now to consider it practically. 


N my own district, the organization 

consists first of men who hold offices 
through the organization and of others 
who hope to and their friends. There is 
also a considerable sprinkling of men rep- 
resenting various corporations and in- 
terests, that wish to keep in touch with 
the organization. While all these, as 


the votes on election show, are the real 





minority of the Democrats in the district, 
yet as a solid body in the district where 
there are between thirty-five hundred 
and four thousand Democratic voters, 
it is easy to see how their solidarity makes 
opposition useless. 


E did have a primary fight in 1912 

under the existing law and found 
that an opposition, unless provided with 
more funds than could be honestly spent, 
was hopeless. All sorts of threats were 
made against those who signed our nomi- 
nating petitions. Those who had prop- 
erty were immediately attacked through 
the tenement house commission and other 
offices controlled by the Tammanyized 
Kings County organization. Relatives 
of our men who were employed by the 
government were discharged for trivial 
reasons. Even children were denied such 
changes as would facilitate their getting 
to school and the reason boldly given was 
that of hostility to the organization. 
Saloon-keepers who were with the oppo- 
sition were denied privileges, that their 
neighbors who were Regulars had without 
question. On primary day, the printed 
ballots were withheld until an order was 
asked for from the Supreme Court com- 
pelling the inspectors of election to carry 
out the law and receive as valid ballots, 
the circulars on which the names of the 
candidates for the various positions were 
printed. Hundreds of our people had 
gone tothe polls and had not voted because 
there were no official ballots, and the 
election officials refused to accept any- 
thing else. These were finally given out 
about four or five o’clock in the afternoon. 
These conditions held all through the 
city in every district in which there was 
a contest. Every available office-holder 
was out working for the organization. 
At the poll at which I voted one of the 
Justices of Special Sessions was in attend- 
ance all the afternoon with Sheriff Quinn, 
the district leader. So that we all felt 
as if we were really contending, not 
against an organization representing 
other voters, but a sort of close corpora- 
tion of a semi-secret nature. 


HE methods of 
otherwise to 


intimidation and 
which Tammany and 
its allies in other counties will stoop are 
contemptible. Their mildest epithet for 
anyone opposing them is “Scalawag.” 
The worst of it is, that even apparently 
respectable men connected with the or- 
ganization will lend themselves to the 
secret dissemination of anything that will 
discredit their opponents, no matter 
whether it be true or false. When in the 
fall of 1911, I was running as an Inde- 
pendent candidate, in many other dis- 
tricts aside from my own, in Manhattan 
as well as in Brooklyn, when my name was 
mentioned, the response would be, “Oh, 
that fellow, why he was dead drunk all 
the time he was in Albany, an associate 
of the lowest women of the town and 
whenever he tried to say anything on 
the floor, made himself the laughing 
stock of the assembly.” My friends and 
acquaintances of course knew to the 
contrary, but such foul play cannot but 
hurt some, and the more subtle slanders 
are worst of all. I- heard this from so 
many different sources, that I cannot 
but believe its universal currency was 
inspired from headquarters. This is no 


Neat week's issue will contain “‘ What shall we do about it?”’ 





aid to a man in his business. It is the 
same spirit that led to the impeachment 
proceeding against Sulzer. In _ other 
words if a man goes to Albany or holds 
any other position and tries to do his 
duty, he renders himself liable not only 
to criticism from those whose opinions 
are honestly different from his own, but 
also to secret and irresponsible attacks 
upon his character and standing, promul- 
gated by a powerful and omnipresent 
organization, that he has no way of 
combatting nor does this end with the 
campaign—once down they wish to 
keep him there. No organization, the 
purpose of which is honestly to seek the 
welfare of the city, state or individual 
citizen would ever descend to the methods 
for the retention of power that are em- 
ployed by Tammany to retain its con- 
trol and its hold upon the offices and other 
sources of emolument of benefit to its 
rank and file and to its chieftains,— 
particularly to its chieftains. 


HAT is the reason why, though we 
constantly hear of the sumber of men 
of respectability and standing that sur- 
round and advise the leader of Tammany 
Hall, none of them ever cares to occupy 
that position. It is much easier to have 
dirty work done by someone else than to 
be personally responsible for it. The 
Law of Tammany is Rule or Ruin for 
their own pecuniary gains. As a man 
prominent in the Party once said to me, 
“Well, what’s the use of fooling, you 
know and I know that all this stuff 
about Party principle is simply to fool 
the public into keeping us in office.” 
To insure the rule of Tammany, only 
men who will be subservient are allowed 
either to be elected to positions in the 
party or nominated for public positions 
except once in a while when popular 
indignation gets too strong; then some 
man of apparent respectability is put 
forward in the hope that he may get the 
votes—and that the organization may 
get him later, or at least they expect 
him to give them the appointment of 
men in the different departments who will 
run politics after the approved Tam- 
many plan without scruples. If they 
can do that on the quiet, the more the 
executive poses the better pleased the 
organization is. In Kings County there 
is one Democrat against whose regularity 
nothing can be said, than whom no one 
stands better with the intelligent and 
self-respecting Democrats (a man of not 
only independent mind but of independent 
means). He is a man who cannot be 
held on leading strings, consequently 
Mr. Murphy has no use for him, or for 
any other man like him. Every chance 
the organization has had to slap him in 
the face, it has taken with avidity. 


HILE Mr. Murphy and what he 

represents were satisfied with the 
control of Manhattan Island, it was bad 
enough, but now that he has extended 
his power to cover the state, the evil is 
not only greater in extent but intensified 
in degree, and the only way to kill it, is 
right at its home in New York City. The 
corrupt power grows by what it feeds 
upon. Is it not the very height of 
absurdity to claim that government by 
such an organization is a free government 
by the people? 






Flying 


“Today, after ascents beyond number, my enjoyment of the 


air is undiminished.” 


UCH might be written, from 
various points of view, about the 
nerve-strain of flying. Obviously 

there is a strain, as there must be in hand- 
ling new apparatus inanewelement. But 
the extent of it depends upon temperament, 
and the conditions under which one flies. 
Great cross-country pilots, men who make 
aerial history, are by disposition buoyant 
and combative; but they are daring only 
when justifiable, and show caution in- 
stantly it may be needed. One man can 
remain aloft many hours and climb from 
his machine fatigued but not exhausted; 
another, after a short flight, alights with 
nerves on edge. My rule has been never 
to fly when I have felt unwell: a_ pilot 
who is not fit physically may lack the 
power to act promptly just when it is 
demanded of him. Save for this precau- 
tion, and for the temporary shock of 
certain falls, I have flown always with 
pleasure; and today. after ascents be- 
yond number, my enjoyment of the air 
is undiminished. Nor have I suffered 
in physique or nerve. The exhilaration 
is powerful, and there is no reaction 
afterwards. Some day physicians will 
advise it. 

I recommend first flights, always, when 
conditions are ideal; then everything ex- 
hilarates, and nothing tries the nerves. 

Apart from unpleasantness of motion, 
flying in a wind is tiring. An aeroplane 
in a calm needs the merest touch upon 
the controls; often it will practically fly 
itself; but in heavy gusts one has to work 
hard. At Blackpool, taking part in a 
duration contest, I was in the air—save 
for two or three short rests—from dawn 
till dusk; and, a tricky wind troubling 
me all day, I found the ache in my arms 
during the last few hours’ flying almost 
unbearable. In the future, though, such 
fatigue will be obviated. When we have 
large machines, the movement of their 
planes will be by compressed air, or some 
other power, and the pilot will control 
his craft as easily as the helmsman of 
a liner twirls his wheel. But nowadays, 
when pulling and balancing planes against 
the thrust of adverse gusts, the airman 
needs muscular strength. Often it is 
not peril from the wind, but sheer fa- 
tigue, which brings a pilot down. 
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i igs rolling and plunging of the plane 
may, in very rough weather, pro- 
duce a form of air-sickness which is as un- 
pleasant as mal-de-mer; and that a pilot 
should be ill is not surprising. Sometimes 
a monoplane, fighting an ugly wind, may 
drop many feet—in one sheer fall— 
before it can be steadied. Airmen, when 
flying in contests, have been compelled by 
sickness to alight; but, for a curious and 
amusing experience, I think the palm goes 
to a French pilot in a long-distance race. 

He had lost his way—as most of us did be- 
fore compasses were reliable. Descending 
near a village to seek information, he soon 
had the populace round his machine—all, in 
their excitement, giving directions at once. 
Theairman shook his head; it was impossi- 
ble in such confusion to understand what 
wassaid. Then he had an idea, and called: 

“Will one of you ascend with me and 
show me the way?” 

A burly rustic pushed to the front. 
‘Tf I come,” he asked, “‘what about get- 
ting back to the village?”’ 

*T’ll drop you near a railway station, 
and pay your fare home,” said the pilot. 

At this, to the admiration of his neigh- 
bors, the rustic climbed into the machine 
and was looking down upon his village 
a minute or so later, from an altitude of 
three hundred feet. 








(THEN the wind rose and the plane 
heeled. Rising higher, the pilot 
soughta steadier current, but in vain. Con- 
ditions, though, were not bad enough to 
compel a descent, so he turned to his 
passenger. 

“You can see the country well, eh? 
which is the way to -—?’’—mentioning 
the next “‘control”’ on the flight. 

But the rustic, huddled in his swaying 
wooden seat, and gripping the nearest 
upright with convulsive fingers, was be- 
yond the power of speech. His face a 
chalky white, he pointed dumbly earth- 
ward. Air-sickness had him in its throes; 
and the pilot, fearing the man, in his 
distress, would roll from the machine, 
was compelled to glide down. 


HEN, today, I motor to an aero- 
drome and take a plane for flight, 
I know three things—not one of which 
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Part IV 


By 
CLAUDE 


GRAHAME-WHITE 


the pioneer knew; and they spell con- 
fidence: 1—My machine is airworthy; 
2—My engine is reliable; 3—I need not 
fear wind—unless abnormal. 

But upon rare occasions the best of 
motors fail, and then one glides to a land- 
ing, casting dubious eyes on what—from 
a deceptive altitude—seems a field at- 
tractively smooth. Height flattens the 
appearance of the land, and a surface 
may seem level from an aeroplane, al- 
though in reality uneven. To one of my 
pilots, bringing a new monoplane from 
France by air, came engine failure just 
above the English coast, and he glided 
for a field that seemed smooth as a bow]l- 
ing-green. But, poised on the verge of 
landing, he saw what until that moment 
had been invisible—a_ steeply sloping 
ridge, cutting the field across its center. 
To alight as he had intended would mean 
running downhill into a wall. But was 
there time, before touching the ground, 
to turn and face the ridge? In the 
fraction of a second, at such a crisis, a 
pilot makes up his mind. Here was a 
choice of two evils—a wrecked craft 
promising in either. The airman swung 
short round, his planes standing almost 
vertical; and in nine cases out of ten, 
I suppose, the result would have been 
side-slip, and a similar fate to my en- 
counter with a wall. This time, though, 
the gods were kind, and he landed as 
neatly as could be wished. 


Bur an inability to detect small con- 
tours, when alighting unavoidably, 
does not add to one’s joys when over 
strange country—as pilots, shattering gear 
upon golf-course bunkers, have found to 
their cost. Never, when landing, have I 
hit a bunker, but I have just missed a river 
with a failing motor. It was not a wide 
river, but most undesirable as a landing- 
place; and I had a lady passenger behind 
me. Touch-and-go it was with us—a 
matter merely of a few feet. All impetus 
gone, the biplane seemed for an instant 
to stand still in the air; then it fell—not 
in the river though, but at the very edge 
of the bank, where it crumpled its chassis 
and left us unhurt. 

Naturally, I join issue now with the 
sceptics—those who say the navigation 




















“But this is the foundation of my faith: flying can and will be made safe.” 


of the air is dangerous, and must always 
remain so. On the surface of the eartha 
vehicle, whatever it may be, has a firm 
and definite resting point, but in the air— 
should some mishap occur—nothing lies 
between one and a sheer fall to destruc- 
tion; suchisthe argument. And it forms 
a preliminary to the general contention 
that, however much craft may improve, 
this intangibility of the air must be the 
barrier always, precluding the use of a large 
passenger machine, and confining the 
aeroplane to its use as a weapon of war. 


ERE, obviously, there lies a great 
mountain of prejudice. Of course it 
must be moved, and it will be moved—but 
only by inches, and by dint of ceaseless ef- 
fort. Oneshould remember those meetings 
of protest, and campaigns of misrepresenta- 
tion, by which it was sought to stifle the 
railway pioneers; and as a lesson more 
recent, we have the struggle waged by 
motorists against repression and slander. 
There is this inertia, either passive or ob- 
structive, always to be faced; thus it is in- 
evitable that aviation, from the very great- 
ness and strangeness of its revolution, 
should be met by a broadside of abuse. 
But this is the foundation of my faith: 
flying can and will be made safe—as 
safe as the ocean voyage of a modern 


liner. None who are in this new indus- 
try—builders, engineers, pilots or me- 
chanics—have any shadow of a doubt on 
this score. Perils there have been, and 
are now, and for some time will be; but 
the path of progress opens clearly ahead. 
Aeroplanes will be made stable, even in a 
gale. What, in this regard, is the lesson 
of those present-type craft which, al- 
though still low-powered and small, will 
fly in a fifty-mile-an-hour wind? They 
tell us plainly that, given logical increases 
in power, weight, and speed, the aero- 
plane will conquer wind, as ships have the 
sea. It is absurd to be impatient, or to 
expect commercial aircraft to spring up, 
ready-made, within a day; but if I recall 
the slow-flying, sluggish machines upon 
which one ventured across country only 
three years ago, and contrast these with 
that swift, air-worthy plane in which I 
made quite recently the flight from Paris 
to London, I find this question in my 
mind: “If three years can show such 
progress, what will another three bring?” 

“But,” queries the sceptic, “what of 
the risk o: passenger aircraft breaking 
when in flight?” 





“<é 


NE might ask similar questions con- 
cerning a liner: if one broke its 
back, in mid-ocean, the results might be 


disastrous. But they do not break their 
backs; nor will perfected aeroplanes col- 
lapse. And, should all an_ aircraft's 
power-units fail her simultaneously, as— 
very rarely—the steamship’s engines 
cease their work, she will merely glide to 
the surface of the sea, or to the nearest 
land station, and remedy the defect. 

What would our forefathers have 
said had they been told _ travellers 
would dine, quite as a matter of course, 
in vehicles moving at sixty miles an 
hour? Their mental attitude would 
have been that of many folk today when 
one informs them that—even within 
the span of their own lives—men will 
be seated, 10,000 feet above the earth, 
in the saloons of an air-craft travelling 
200 miles an hour. 


F the sheer delight of flying, what 

can one say? Of that smooth and 
seemingly effortless speed? Of the pan- 
orama spread forth below—passing slowly, 
appearing so far-distant, yet revealed 
in all its detail? And the triumph, above 
all else, of riding surely through this 
unseen element—spurning and 
hills and all those obstructions that 
bind our earthbound folk? Some joys 
are so deep that they are dumb; and 
this is one. 


woods 


New Disclosures in Medical Science 


By JOHN B. HUBER, A.M., M.D. 


ARACELSUS, in Dr. Jacobi’s sound 
opinion, “was not altogether a 
charlatan.”” He and the alchem- 

ists of his era, and before him, were con- 
stantly seeking substances, physical or 
chemical, by which the wasted tissues of 
the sick and of the aged might be restored. 
Faust, it would seem, was the only indi- 
vidual who “‘ made good”’ in the premises; 
and even his existence has been only in 
legend and on the operatic stage. An 
elixir of life was sought also in prepara- 


I. Life Artificially Prolonged 


tions of “‘humors”’ from bodily tissues and 
fluids; and such latter experimentation 
was startlingly akin to that reported by 
Dr. Alexis Carrel, whose previous ex- 
traordinary researches are well known to 
civilization. We refer here to his paper: 
“Contributions to the Study of the 
Mechanism of the Growth of Connec- 
tive Tissue” in the September number of 
the Journal of Experimental Medicine. 

It should be premised that Carrel 
knows what Paracelsus could not know, 


but what Virchow, with the modern mi- 
croscope for his instrument of detection, 
demonstrated: that all life, physical life 
at least, is essentially cellular and that all 
cells are evolved from cells (omnis cellula 
e cellule); that is to say, all physical de- 
velopment and growth is by cell develop- 
ment and multiplication. 

In January last Dr. Carrel reported his 
success in activating the processes of re- 
pair after wounds and from disease, by 
the application of the pulp of organs 
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known by physiologists to further tissue 
growth. He had found that connective 
tissue cells (those which are the frame- 
work of the “basement substance” in 
which the functionating cells of the body 
are imbedded) preserved and multiply- 
ing in glass jars, might be accelerated in 
their growth from three to forty times 
the normal rate, by means of the pulp or 
the juices of chick embryo, of the adult 
fowl spleen, of muscular tissue; thyroid 
extract applied to a dog’s wounds marvel- 
ously increased the healing process. The 
healing of a skin wound activated only 
ten times would be consummated within 
a day; a fracture of a long bone would be 
repaired within several days, instead of in 
six weeks, as ordinarily. 


R. CARREL has now made a con- 
siderable advance on his January 
report. He tells us that a constant rela- 
tion exists between the rate of growth of 
tissue and the composition of the medium 
by which it is surrounded and penetrated. 
(Herein is again exemplified how genius, 
in whatsoever era it is manifested, is pres- 
cient of facts fundamental to existence, 
knows them intuitively; Carrel’s state- 
ment is essentially in accord with Herbert 
Spencer’s, that “life is the continuous 
adjustment of internal relations to ex- 
ternal relations,” the latter being the en- 
vironment to the mass of cells which make 
up the living body. Claude Bernard 
wrote too, that life is the result of the in- 
teraction of the cells of which the body is 
composed, and of their interior medium. 
But the nature of the interactions had not 
in his time been ascertained; in order to 
discover the laws by which they are regu- 
lated it would be necessary to modify the 
humors of the body and to study the ef- 
rects of these modifications on the growth 
of the tissues. This could not then be 
done because there lacked such technique 
as Carrel has now perfected.) By modi- 


R. HIDEYO NOGUCHI, of the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research in New York, one of the sound- 
est of this century’s scientists, and one 
who, by his researches, has helped to pre- 
vent much human suffering, announces 
that he has “obtained certain results” 
about the microscopic organism essential 
to the existence of rabies, one of the most 
dreadful of diseases. He made fifty 
series of cultivations with brain and 
medullary substance removed antisep- 
tically (so that no other infection could 
complicate the experiments), from rab- 
bits, guinea pigs and dogs that had in- 
fected with the rabies virus. In the cul- 
tures of such substance Noguchi discov- 
ered very minute granular bodies to 
arise, which on subsequent transplanta- 
tion, reappeared in the new cultures 
through many generations. And “the 
new bodies appear to be obtained from 
street, passage and fixed virus.” (Street 
virus is that of dogs naturally infected; 
passage virus is street virus transferred 
from rabic rabbits to rabbits as yet un- 
affected, until its potency remains con- 
stant, when it is fixed virus. The latter 
is fatal to rabbits but harmless to men 
and dogs; and the emulsion used in the 
Pasteur treatment is a saline solution of 
this virus.) The method by which No- 
guchi discovered the granular bodies 
thus found to be characteristic of rabies, 
is similar to that employed in cultivating 
the germ of relapsing fever, which germ is 
a protozoén; one infers therefore that the 


fying the medium in which, in Carrel’s 
experiments, the normal blood plasma of 
the chick is basic, he can regulate, accel- 
erate or retard cellular growth. He can 
foresee the extent to which a fragment of 
tissue will increase in a given time. He 
has found that the dynamic condition of 
connective tissue cells, which have been 
living in a given medium for some time, 
is not a definitely acquired characteristic 
but a temporary state, and is the product 
or function of the medium in which the 
cells are living, and is readily modified 
by altering the composition of the medium. 


HE fact of the constant relation stated 

led Dr. Carrel to the belief that the 
problem of multiplication, growth and sen- 
ility might now be properly investigated. 
He first determined that connective tissue 
cells taken from animals of varying ages 
were activated according to their age; 
the younger the animal supplying the 
juice the greater was the tissue growth. 
In the juice of an adult fowl the con- 
nective tissue lived several weeks, nor 
did its mass increase; but when the juice 
of a young fowl, or embryonic (pre-natal) 
juices were mixed with the medium the 
volume of tissue increased with greater 
rapidity and was so abundant that it had 
to be divided repeatedly. Thus, con- 
nective tissue that had lived in vitro (in 
a glass jar) beyond a year could greatly 
increase its mass in a short time; nor in 
such a medium had the cells, even of old 
animals, lost their vigor. The question 
was not so much of cells and their age as 
of the medium in which they were growing. 
Dr. Carrel found also that cells which 
were actively developing in a medium 
markedly modified the latter and rendered 
it progressively unsuited to their life. 
Normal death of tissue cultivated in the 
laboratory he considered as “possibly 
brought about by the exhaustion of the 
nutritive substances contained in the 


II. A Discovery About Rabies 


rabies bodies are protozoa. Assuming 
that Noguchi’s findings will pass the 
tests which inexorable science requires, 
we find his discovery most vital, for two 
reasons: this disease can now be abso- 
lutely identified; and we may now hope 
for a cure. Up to this time the “‘Negri 
bodies’’, found in nerve cells of the brain 
and medulla, and peculiar to this disease, 
have been an absolute assurance of its 
presence; but though pathognomonic, 
they have not been considered the essen- 
tial factor in rabies. Yet, when a sup- 
posedly rabid dog that has bitten a hu- 
man being is killed, and the Negri bodies 
are identified in it, both the physician and 
the patient must assume that the pa- 
tient has become infected with rabies. 
But there have been dogs unquestion- 
ably rabic in which the Negri bodies 
could not be found; so that their absence 
cannot argue the absence of rabies. No- 
guchi’s discovery provides a positive iden- 
tification. Here, too, is a certain differ- 
entiation between true and false rabies. 
False rabies (lyssophobia) has developed 
from the imagination of those fearing they 
have the disease; and so great has been 
the psychic perturbation that victims of 
such fright have died exhibiting the phe- 
nomena of rabies. And one may now si- 
lence those sceptics who declare there is 
no such disease. 


FN we may now be sanguine of a 
cure for rabies. The mortality 
from this disease, once it is developed be- 


medium and by the accumulation therein 
of certain catabolic substances” (such as 
in the natural biological processes are 
excretory). 


HUS can Dr. Carrel indefinitely 
multiply connective tissue cells kept 
alive (as manifested by growth and mul- 
tiplication) outside: the organism, the 
body from which they were taken. Such 
cells live precisely as do micro-organisms 
—germs—which are living, multiplying 
cellular units. He has kept the frag- 
ments of a chick embryo heart which had 
been pulsating in a glass jar for 104 days, 
alive after sixteen months of independent 
existence and more than 190 passages (re- 
movals to freshly prepared mixtures of the 
culture medium), whilst their rate of 
multiplying exceeded that of fresh con- 
nective tissue taken from an eight-day- 
old embryo chick. Thus time has no 
effect on the tissues isolated from the or- 
ganism and preserved by means of 
Carrel’s brilliant technique. Nor were 
the tissues on which he experimented 
in a state merely of survival; they were 
indeed in a condition of real life, because 
the cells of which they were composed 
multiplied indefinitely in the medium. 


¥ the future can assure practical re- 
sults from Dr. Carrel’s great work, the 
psalmist’s three score and ten may be ex- 
tended to the years of the Pentateuchal 
patriarchs. The dream, far the most 
dreamed and most yearned in by men 
from time immemorial, might possibly 
come true; “‘really and truly,” and not as 
children realize idealisms in fairy tales. 
Faust might conceivably become re- 
juvenated in this life—a realization to be 
viewed not without apprehension, un- 
less that individual should become, rather 
than him characterized in the Gounod 
work, the soul-purified Faust of the sec- 
ond part of Goethe’s mighty epic. 


yond the incubation period, has thus 
far been practically one hundred per 
cent—after sufferings as awful as any 
known to medical science. The Pasteur 
inoculations, blessed though they are, 
are not a cure but a_ prophylaxis; 
they avail not at all after the in- 
vasion of the disease; but they prevent 
the development of rabies when in- 
jected within a fortnight of the ani- 
mal’s bite, on the immunizing prin- 
ciple by which vaccination fends off 
smallpox. We have noted that the rabies 
germ appears to be a protozoén (an ani- 
mal parasite) and not, as most physicians 
have supposed, a bacterium (a vegetable 
parasite). One hopes then, for a cure of 
rabies by some such chemical compound 
as “‘606”’, by which syphilis (the germ of 
which is a protozodn) is cured; or by 
some such specific as quinine by which 
malaria (also a protozoal disease) is 
cured. Indeed, some cures of rabies (one 
in a man, two in a dog) have been re- 
ported; but at present it were wild in- 
deed to look upon such reports as other- 
wise than sub judice. Should, on the 
other hand, Noguchi’s bodies prove after 
all to be bacterial, we may equally hope 
for the elaboration of a curative serum. 
Nor should legal measures for the con- 
trol of rabies in dogs by muzzling, 
leashing and quarantine be relaxed; more 
than ever, indeed, should they be en- 
forced, and at all seasons, since the 
existence of the disease is now established 
beyond cavil. 








McSorley’s Saloon 


An ancient landmark, a relic of one phase of American life that has passed 


CSORLEY’S saloon happens to be 
situated in New York City, on 
Seventh Street, near Third Ave- 

nue, within a stone’s throw of the historic 
Cooper Union, but it might have been, as 
far as its spirit is concerned, placed al- 
most anywhere in this great country of 
ours. 

It is the type of saloon that is passing 
away, but is represented by isolated ex- 
amples, here, there, and everywhere, 
which still persist. 

This famous saloon—and what old 
town has not its famous saloon?—is sixty 
years old. John McSorley, its founder, 
dead these three years at the age of 
eighty-seven, was one of the historical 
figures of our town. His horses were as 
good as those of Commodore Vanderbilt. 
The quaint portrait of old Peter Cooper 
hangs on his saloon walls, also an old 
play-bill announcing a comedy by Harri- 
gan and Hart called “‘McSorley’s In- 
flation”. An old copy of the New York 
Herald, framed on the wall, announced the 
assassination of President Lincoln. The 
walls are covered with old New York and 
national reminiscences. There is a strik- 
ing portrait of John McSorley, of his cab- 
inet officers and of the members of his 
Chowder Club. 

A one-hundred-years-old safe, an an- 
cient slanting ice-chest, old solid chairs 
and tables, a sedulous care manifested 
to keep the place as it always was, help 
to establish an atmosphere of tradition 
and permanence. Entering the saloon 
one seems to leave present day New York 
and to find oneself in a quieter and more 
aesthetic place. 

John McSorley’s son now owns the 
saloon, and his one pious passion is to 
maintain the spirit of the place and the 
spirit of his father. He regards his father 
as one of the great moral characters of the 
age and he wouldn’t change a thing in the 
old saloon, nor fail in the slightest degree 
in carrying out the old man’s ideas. Even 
old John’s cats are still happily basking 
in ancient love, and still gaily boxing for 
the delight of the McSorley worshippers. 


LD Jchn McSorley walked every 

morning at five o’clock for thirty years 
to the Battery bath, and opened his saloon 
at seven. He drank steadily and soberly 
from the age of thirty to the age of fifty- 
five and for the last thirty odd years of 
his life he neither smoked nor drank. He 
had had enough. No one can sit quietly 
in his saloon and open his senses to the 
moral atmosphere without feeling that 
there is a personality there—a personal- 
ity respected and cherished by McSorley, 
son. 





By HUTCHINS HAPGOOD 


Father McSorley sold ale and practi- 
cally nothing else. If he sold whiskey 
occasionally, he insisted on its being good 
and taken “neat’’.—no mixtures for him. 
His ideas of drinking were as solid as his 
ideas of furniture. Nothing flashy for 
him. Son McSorley does the same, and 
he sells good ale, too, and a lot of it for 
five cents. 

No woman ever passed or passes the 
threshold of McSorley’s saloon. The 
dignified workingmen who sit quietly for 
hours over one or two mugs of ale look as 
if they never thought of awoman. They 
are maturely reflecting in purely male 
ways and solemnly discoursing, un- 
troubled by skirts or domesticity. 

“Drunks” have never been welcome in 
McSorley’s saloon. They often tried and 
tried to brace in with a bold look, but 
McSorley and his son had an instinct for 
them and for panhandlers and always 
gently rejected their nickels. The old 
man used to sell once to some young me- 
chanic, to whom, if he tried to be a “reg- 
ular’’, the old man would give a lesson in 
deportment and then send back to his job. 

The spirit of McSorley’s is to weleome 
the drinker of a mug or two during long 
hours and discourage the “‘flash”’ party 
who spend much but seldom and drive 
away the quiet, constant ones. No mat- 
ter how many diamonds and money a 
light and well-dressed stranger may pos- 
sess, he cannot get a real welcome at 
McSorley’s, and on no account is he 
admitted to the back room at lunch time, 
unless he will content himself with a sand- 
wich and a mug of ale and not disturb 
the habits of the serious workingmer. 

McSorley’s closes always at midnight. 
Under the law it could be kept open till 
one o'clock, but old John McSorley 
wanted to go to bed at twelve, and so his 
son does, too. The tradition is as zeal- 
ously maintained as in any aristocratic 
old French family. 





AW onions and ale—these are the 
staples, and both are strong and 
pure. Rembrandt would have delighted 
in McSorley’s and I think that Velasquez 
would have found his account there, too, 
as our own John Sloan does. The wives 
of the men who go to McSorley’s know 
where the husbands have been. There is 
no mistaking a McSorley onion. 

Old John McSorley was, among his 
other qualities, a good deal of a prophet. 
He used solemnly to warn his brother 
saloon-keepers that if they yielded to the 
wiles of the devil, for the sake of imme- 
diate gold, the liquor license would be 
raised on them. And, behold, since his 
early time, the license has gone from 





$75 to $1,400 a year. The toll on the 
wicked is great and heavy, and unfortu- 
nately involves the good, for we are all 
brothers in misfortune. 

Since the breweries got possession of 
the saloons, they exact so much of the 
profit that the poor saloon-keeper is often 
forced to do shoddy and careless and hasty; 
or in other words, evil things, in order to 
live. But MecSorley, son, owns his own 
saloon, and, strong in the spirit of his 
father, maintains the ways of balance, 
form, and virtue. 


F there were more saloons like Mc- 
Sorley’s in the country, and fewer of 

the other kind, there would probably now 
be no strong temperance movement, at- 
tacking the price of the grape or the corn 
—that element of civilization recognized 
from Plato to Omar as emphasized by 
Fitzgerald and accepted as a stimulating 
spark kindling our poetry, our literature, 
our temperamental sociability, inciting 
our fancy, and warming the world in 
which we live. 

McSorley’s saloon is, as I have said, 
mainly frequented by quiet workingmen 
who sip their ale and look as if they are 
philosophizing. It is true that the sa- 
loon in general today—(good and bad) is 
the principal place in which ideas under- 
lying the labor movement originate, or at 
any rate become consciously held. It is 
there where men talk over, think, and ex- 
change feelings and ideas relating to their 
labor and their lives. The social philos- 
ophers take their fragmentary thoughts 
and construct them as to programmes and 
systems. 


OME of these programmes and pro- 

jected systems are extreme, some un- 
balanced. Now, it is probable that in 
MecSorley’s saloon the thinking work- 
ingman takes more things into account 
than he does in a brutal, hasty and vio- 
lent saloon of the more frequent type. 
There is a correcting conservation in 
the atmosphere of McSorley’s which 
tends to eliminate from the worker's 
feeling and thought that which is hastily 
considered. 

The heavy, solid chairs, the rich, dark 
colors, the trailing mementos of the past 
give pause to the headlong spirits, tend- 
ing to take away what is unbalanced. 

Yes, as one sits in McSorley’s saloon, 
watching the subtle cats, conscious of the 
old slanting ice-chest, aware of the quiet 
workingmen sipping their genial ale, 
wrapped in the shadows of tradition, one 
feels a little solemn, as in a quiet retreat, 
though not too remote from human na- 
ture’s daily luxuries. 
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The Woman of 


By ETHEL WATTS MUMFORD 


“WET us be done, if you please, with 
this sort of hypocrisy.”” This 


line occurs in the last act of 
*“Damaged Goods,” the Brieux play 
that has been condemned and lauded with 
equal violence by an excited public. 
It refers to the conspiracy of silence with 
which custom has surrounded the facts 
of sex life, and invariably this line is 
followed by applause—the applause of 
women, for of the crowd that fills the 
theater 90 per cent. are women. They 
come from every class and grade, and 
they do not come out of idle curiosity, 
nor to pass judgment on a play. They 
do not care if the first two acts of the 
drama are masterpieces of construction. 
They are even less concerned that critics 
have pronounced the third act a medical 
treatise, and no act at all. They are 
there to learn, they are there to assert 
their right to knowledge—their right to 
protect themselves and to protect their 
children. The sight of them in serried 
and serious ranks gives one pause, makes 
one think. 


HERE are many, very many, gray- 
haired matrons in the throng; women 
who, a few years ago, would have been 
the first to criticize a frank word or 
discussion of the great Taboo. Now, 
‘they are facing serious facts. They are 
voicing approval of the physician who 
cries out from the depths of sorrowful 
experience, “Silence is criminal!” 
“Would that I could cry the truth from 
the housetops.’”’ Courageous mothers 
have come, shepherding their little flock 
of wide-eyed daughters and growing boys. 
They are the pioneers who have realized 
that ignorance is not, and never can be, 
bliss, but is Danger in a passive form. 
To observe these audiences closely 
is to be deeply touched. Tragedy plucks 
one by the sleeve. Courage nods to 
courage. ‘The old order passeth,”’ car- 
rying with it the veils of silence and nega- 
tion. And the women who have dwelt 
for centuries curtained behind these 
veils, are blinking in the light that reveals 
to them their work, their place, their 
honors and dishonors in a world of 
realities. 


WOMAN, bent and gray, dressed in 
faded and antiquated black, creeps in- 
to the theater, and stands behind a pillar, 
watching with hunted eyes. The money 
wherewith to pay for her entrance ticket 
must have been hoarded with bitter 
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self-denial. Why isshe here? Watching 
her, the conviction comes that, from this 
play of human folly, she has slaved to 
witness, she seeks to learn the truth to 
some hideous puzzle in her own environ- 
ment, a puzzle to which her ignorance 
could give no answer, and concerning 
which custom has tied her questioning 
tongue. She comes in and out, with 
pitiful apprehension of being seen. Yet 
who should know ‘her? She bears the 
marks of service and the livery of the 
tenements. It seems strange that one 
in her walk of life should not have 
found foul facts a matter of everyday— 
then why is she here at all? She is a 
type, and her like is always present at 
these performances. 


an) 
i N ) 











NCE the curtain goes up and the 
lights are turned low in the house, 
the kept woman and the street walker 
come slinking in—alone always, never in 
groups—pitiful, fearful, frightened at 
coming, yet impelled to hear what may 
be a death warrant. A half defiant air 
about them, as if they would deny their 
very presence. They sit far back. In 
the entre acts they do not go out to prom- 
enade the foyer. They sit, waxen pale 
under the rouge, their poor painted lips 
twisted in agony. Slow tears have fur- 
rowed the powder on their cheeks. They 
do not even glance about to ascertain if 
some one has a newer coiffure than theirs, 
or is wearing a more daring gown. ‘‘The 
woman at the gate!” She hears herself 
reviled and pitied. She sees herself 
pictured, “‘at once the victim and the 
cause.” They come out from this “place 
of public entertainment,” haggard and 
absorbed in terrified contemplation. 


HEEK by jowl with these outcast sis- 
ters sit groups,—gregarious these,—of 
mouse-like women, one pigeon-holes as the 
wives and sisters of suburban clergymen. 
They gaze with question in their eyes, 
huddled together, as if for warmth—why 
have they come?—such daring would seem 
beyond their drab will powers. Well 
down toward the front of the house, 
ostentatious in manner and in the “‘suit- 
ableness” of their raiment, are rows of 
women from the various “Leagues” and 


“Societies” for the invention and _ pre- 


vention of all sorts of things. They 
arrive with, “‘wait-till-I-tell-all-the-neigh- 
bors-about-this”’ air, but they leave with 
the stricken faces of those who have gazed 
on Truth of Evil in all its nakedness. 


HERE is hardly a face in all the 
crowded house that does not sooner 
or later take on an expression of painful 
reminiscent understanding. The “‘why” 
of many an illness, many a death, many a 
broken life is made plain. Puzzling trage- 
dies are slowly illumined and solved. The 
inexorable light of fact finds and settles 
on them like some burning calcium, a 
spot-light which reveals decay and death, 
helpless sorrow and innocent suffering. 
Yet they leave with courage in their 
eyes, these women; fight and determina- 
tion may be seen ten times where is seen 
one crushed and aimless spirit. 
What had been a mysterious Thing, 
has become suddenly a link in a chain of 
avoidable disaster. 
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— first two acts of the play leave 
this strange audience silent and tense. 
They feel too deeply the human import. 
They follow too closely the painful story. 
They do not applaud a good piece of act- 
ing, nor nod intelligent approval of a 
well-built scene. When the curtain falls 
on the first act, they have applauded but 
once—the doctor’s speech calling for 
publicity. After the second act, which 
really closes the example-story, there is 
but a slight outburst. The burst is all 
inwards—whole areas of prejudices have 
been dynamited. 


WORD for the submerged tenth— 

the masculine element in these ex- 
traordinary audiences. Curiously enough, 
two types are represented in overwhelm- 
ing majority: The one fat, pursy, middle- 
aged, gross in person and manner, with 
a roll of fat at the back of the collar, 
punctuated by stubby hairs, looking for 
all the world like the cylinder of an old- 
fashioned music box. He wears glasses 
and stubby moustache, and smokes large 
cigars between the acts with an effort to 
appear indifferent and patronizing. His 
profession, whatever it is, cannot be 
savory—the sight of him, collectively, is 
revolting. The other predominant type 
is lean, blond, nervous and small, per- 
haps a professor or a school teacher. He 
is very intent, but seems self-conscious 
and annoyed when he finds himself emo- 
tionally affected. This male minority 
serves, in several very noticeable instances, 
to mark the divergence of the male and the 
female points of view in matters ethical. 
Take the episode in the first act. The 
unspeakable treachery of the—shall he 
be called ‘‘hero?’’—toward his friend and 
the wife of his friend; his dastardly sel- 
fishness and ruthless cruelty. An appall- 
ing confession made to his physician in 
a spirit of self-laudation and exculpation 
appears to create not so much as a ripple 
among the men present. To the women 
this incident is very different. A wave 
of horror seems to pass overthem. There 
is denunciation, protest, in the feminine 
movement that undulates every head from 
white-haired to henna-dyed. 

















GAIN, when the grandmother calls 
on God to renew to her poor dried 
breast the life-giving stream, that she 
may suckle the ailing child, born with the 
cursed hereditary taint, the men remain 
unmoved. But when, in savage determi- 
nation to shield her own, she proposes to 
sacrifice the life and welfare of the nurse or 
anyone else, by any means, however in- 
human, there passes from man to man a 
surge of angry protest, a shocked astonish- 
ment at such criminal heartlessness—while 
in every woman’s eyes, young and old, 
comesa glint of primitive ferocity that cries 
aloud, ‘‘So would I do—and more!”’ 





The third act is presented—“ medical 
discussion,” ‘“‘lecture,” ‘“‘clinic’—what 
you will; and now constantly the applause 
breaks forth. And therein lies the answer, 
the reason for the presence of these 
throngs of women. This is what the 
women are applauding. This is the 
common bond, “Let there be light.” 


HESE are the lines, marked as they 
met with vociferous clapping, that re- 
ceive the instant approval, day after day, 
night after night, of these mature, deter- 
mined audiences of women—they are 
enlightening: 


The Doctor: “If I could, I would cry 
the facts aloud from the housetops.”’ 


The Doctor: ““You made no inquiries 
concerning the health of your daughter’s 
betrothed?” 

The Father: “No.” 

The Doctor: “And why?” 

The Father: “‘Because it is 
custom.” 

The Doctor: ‘Well, it ought to be 
made the custom.” 


not the 


The Doctor: ‘Let the manufacture of 
poisonous liquors be prohibited, and the 
number of licenses cut down.”’ 


The Doctor (Of tuberculosis): ‘“‘The 
real remedy is to pay sufficient wages, 
and have unsanitary buildings torn 
down.” 


The Doctor: “As for the other—‘the 
woman who prowls at the gate,—per- 
haps some day, she will have a little 
attention paid to her.” 





The Doctor: ‘‘I didn’t know,’ is the 
cry. People ought to know! Young men 
must be taught the responsibilities they 
assume and the misfortunes they may 
bring on themselves.” 


The applause rises, diminishes, renews 
itself again and again when The Doctor 
speaks: “It is the future of the race I 
am defending!” 














Talent and Genius 
By MABLE W. BREWER 


oo must have clothes and food, 
A place to lay his head, 
A fire to warm his hearthstone, 
Else he will die, instead. 


Genius is naked, unashamed, 

Upon himself he feeds, 
Hearthless, a fire burns in his breast; 
Himself is all he needs. 





N one of those charming though 
if discursive little preambles brought 

all too early to an end with the fa- 
miliar, if not now almost classic, phrase 
“but that is another story,” Rudyard 
Kipling has told of the necessity of nip- 
ping in the bud all epidemics of hysteria. 
He instances a girls’ school, where, if 
she be wise, the teacher will, at the first 
giggling symptoms of hysterics, snap 
out a few stern words and so forestall 
a silly panic. But, unluckily or other- 
wise, there is no sensibly severe mentor 
in the world of the stage who, with a crisp 
word or two, can bring the culprits to 
their senses and stop the spread of hys- 
teria among the producers of theatrical 
entertainment. 

And sometimes it is just as well that 
there is not. Most men tell the truth, 
though inadvertently, when they have 
drunk too deep. And, similarly, the truths 
of life often work their way to the sur- 
face at the giddiest moments of poise- 
lessness in the drama; the periods when 
it is feeling gropingly about to find itself 
as American drama of today is obviously 
doing—are apt to be productive in the 
end. Therefore we have reason to ex- 
pect the drama eventually to profit by 
the present “epidemic” of plays of the 





type whose advent Hugo, when he 
launched that greater “epidemic” of 


Romanticism, made inevitable—the play 
of the underworld. 


HEN Hugo in 1830 produced “ Her- 

nani,” he set to work the wheels 

that were eventually to evolve our con- 

temporary drama of the under-dog; and 

it has only been a question of time before 

les misérables should receive more specific 
treatment on the stage. 

Two things Hugo added to the drama— 
and to literature in general—which have 
paved the way for the underworld play 
of our time: the “sympathetic” villain,x— 
that is, the wrongdoer for whom the 
author enlists the sympathies of the aud- 
itor,—and the factor of environment. 
Hernani was a bandit, Didier a bastard, 
Lucréce Borgia a murderess who somehow 
or other, despite her infamy, called forth 
from us a measure of compassion. “Les 
Misérables”’ was all that its name denoted 
and in the “*Notre Dame de Paris,” so 
strong is the influence of environment 
that the old cathedral itself becomes 
virtually the hero of the tale. 

Making a hero of the man whose char- 
acteristics had hitherto fitted him only to 
be villain, aroused in his behalf the fellow- 
feeling of the spectators, and thereby en- 
sured a hearing for him—for sympathy 
breeds understanding. The added element 
of environment did much toward supplying 
a universal solution of the great first cause 
of crime; by revealing what crime battens 
on, it showed us why and how the villain 
came to bea villain. For the crook is just 
a product of circumstance and environ- 
ment, as we have come to realize, and it 
was inevitable that sooner or later some 
one should discover that simple fact. 





The Drama of the Under-Dog 


By ARTHUR POLLOCK 


HE elder Dumas, too, as noticeable 

particularly in “Antony,” depicted 
with characteristic gusto the deviltries 
of the under-dog. Dumas fils went 
further in presenting the case of the out- 
casts of society, at the same time evolv- 
ing a dramatic form that the modern 
dramatiser of the underworld would 
do well to stick more closely to. All 
three seemed to like to show the com- 
mon man pushing up through the crust 
of society. 


[t is this trend that the playwright 

of today has taken up. “Raffles,” 
“*Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford,” ‘Alias 
Jimmy Valentine,” “The Easiest Way,” 
“The Only Way,” and, most illuminating 
of them all, “Kindling,” have given us, 
with gradually increasing understanding, 
glimpses into the lives of the latter day 
les misérables. They mark the modern 
growth of the type that has culminated 
in the great wave of underworld plays 
that broke out in the dramatic world last 
season and has steadily been spreading 
ever since. And little until lately has been 
done to check it. Mrs. Grundy, that 
austere and usually consulted—if seldom 
actually respected—censor, has seemed 
for the most part to hold herself aloof, 
possibly because at most of these pro- 
ductions the purifying influence of her 
presence has not been needed, more likely 
because she has felt that we are growing 
rather wisely to discard our stultifying 
fear of her illogical and bothersome af- 
fectations. Nor has the gentle but per- 
sistent chiding of the critics who seem to 
discern evils in this obsession served in 
the least to retard its progress. Rather 
has it gained force steadily, since, with 
“Within the Law” in the early weeks of 
last season, it fully seized the men of the 
theater in its thraldom. 





HIS rapid and somewhat forced 

evolution of the underworld play 
has been called an ‘hysterical wave.” 
But, unlike much of the hysteria known 
to the physician, seldom is hysteria in 
play-producing deep seated. That is 
the trouble. The type-play, whether 
it be of the underworld or merely musical 
comedy, when hysterically pushed, tries 
to outdo its rivals in novelty alone. It 
does not strive for depth. So it has been 
with the plays of the under-dog. This 
type is to be condemned not because 
it is objectionable in that it necessitates 
dealing with phases of life which hitherto 


wwe have liked to turn our backs upon and 


conspired to conceal, not because such 
subjects are not as proper material for 
the dramatist as for the sociologist, but 
simply for the reason that the plays made 
upon them are superficial. It is because 
so few of them succeed in getting under 
the skin of life or even strive to do so 
that they merit adverse criticism. En- 
tertainingly their authors scratch about 
upon the surface only. They rarely 
trouble to glance underneath. They lift 
up a corner here and there and gain pop- 






ularity. They sit back, then, supremely 
satisfied. That is why a play like “‘The 
Lure,” though it hardly can do harm, does 
only a portion of the good it might do. 
The facts of crime need not to be paraded 
and exploited but illumined and explained. 
The present list of les misérable dramas 
playing throughout the country is a large 
one, and all indications are that it will 
grow. But the majority of them, being 
plays of plot and incident primarily, 
topical in subject matter, and having 
their effectiveness enhanced by opportune 
newspaper revelations of the plethora of 
sensational current crimes, are necessarily, 
even were they perfectly conceived and 
impeccably written—which none of them 
is—but ephemeral concoctions for the 
theater. To be enduring drama they 
must go deeper. 





HAT defect, we may hope, will be 

remedied by time. For when these 
plays have spread as far as possible, it 
is not foolish to forecast that they will 
deepen. And, doing so, even though 
they continue to be bad plays as drama 
purely, they will, by getting nearer to 
the roots of modern society, become the 
invaluable sociological demonstrations 
of social conditions that they should be. 
For it is not to the play that merely 
exploits the under-dog that we should 
look for aids to progress, but to the play 
that aims to tell us why the under-dog 
is under, why crooks are crooks, how pros- 
titutes were lead to prostitution. We 
need more plays like Charles Kenyon’s 
* Kindling,” in subject matter and in spirit 
at least, an ideal crook play. Already we 
have progressed to the point where we 
have grown tired of seeing, melodramatic- 
ally portrayed, the criminal brought 
triumphantly to justice or miraculously 
reformed to make an effective final cur- 
tain. 


E are interested now, or ought to 

be, in the youth who happens to be 

born in the midst of crime, where crime 
is a virtue or at least an accomplishment, 
morality not even a familiar word in his 
ears, and the crooked way the only way 
within his knowledge; in the honest man 
brought face to face with the opportunity 
and the necessity for crime simultaneously; 
the criminal whom civilization itself has 
criminally oppressed and who, to live, 
must often be a law unto himself—the 
man who is a criminal because of fantastic 
nomenclature which confuses crime with 
the struggle for survival. We need to 
know more of the girl who goes wrong 
because there seems no valid reason why 
she shouldn’t. Who has open to her no 
easy way, only a choice of ways to sell 
herself—a choice that lies between drudg- 
ery and shame, the former of which may 
seem to her no less prostitution than the 
latter since it is merely selling what she 
has for smaller pay. These are the un- 
der-dogs in whose case against society the 
profounder-minded playwright will find 
material for deep and enduring drama. 
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URING the last few weeks, very 


serious forest fires have raged in 


many parts of the country. In 
the whole conservation movement, the 
prevention of such fires constitutes one of 
the most difficult problems, as one little 
piece of carelessness may destroy an enor- 
mous amount of our natural resources 
without good to anyone. These partic- 








ular fires in California were not started 
from carelessness, however, but by 
lightning. When these pictures were 
taken, the fires had been burning a 
week. They were driven up the Mesa 
Grande and back to within eighteen 
miles of San Diego by changing winds. 
As Mesa Grande is at an elevation 
of about 4000 feet, it was particularly 





difficult to get sufficient men to fight 
the fire. Romona, where the pictures 
were taken, is at the center of the 
burning district. East and West, the 
same story is told, and the problem 
of how to reduce the loss to the lowest 
terms is seriously occupying all conser- 
vationists, including the department of 
agriculture. 


Peanut Politics and the Short Ballot 


URS is not government-by-the- 
people so much as a government- 
by-politicians. The census has 

never counted the politicians as such, but 
it will serve our purpose to guess high and 
call it 3 per cent. A government that is 
largely under the control of 3 per cent. (or 
even 5 per cent. or 10 per cent.) of the pop- 
ulation is not democracy. It is oligarchy 
—trule by the few—rule by a “governing 
class.” 

Of course every citizen is supposed to 
enter the gloomy jungle of peanut politics 
and learn the devious paths and byways 
until he becomes one of that expert 3 per 
cent. But he doesn’t. Our plan of gov- 
ernment depends for its success upon get- 
ting a certain amount of popular partici- 
pation, but in the test of actual practice it 
fails to get it. The plan simply hasn’t 
worked, that’s all. It is just as surely 
oligarchy if the 97 per cent. can control 
but don’t, as it would be if they were ex- 
cluded from control by force of arms. 
There is no use in saying “it ought to 
work” or “it looks as if it would work” 
or “the people are to blame for not par- 
ticipating so as to make it work.” To 
blame the people when they fail to do 
what a hundred lawyers in a state consti- 
tutional convention devised for them to 
do is like blaming the cireumambient air 
if it fails to support your flying machine. 
Your flying machine is intended to be a 
flying machine—but it doesn’t fly. The 
government is intended to be a democracy 
but it isn’t. 

In taking this attitude we are jolting 
a hoary old political superstition—the 
belief that ‘“‘all good citizens should go 
into politics.” No! All good citizens 
should not go into politics. Economic 
forces compel each man to work to his 
maximum efficiency in profitable occupa- 
tion. The man who has time for much 
unpaid work in politics could better 
use that time in paid work at his busi- 
ness, so as to give his children better 
schooling or his wife a new hat. It is 
because they are doing their duty that our 
people do not go into politics. Duty to 
the family outweighs duty to the State in 
the minds of average men—and it should. 
A more volatile people than ours—a Latin 
race in a South American republic, for in- 
stance—might have responded to the 
frenzied calls to duty at political head- 
quarters. The result would have been 
absurd excitement and demoralization, 
injury to industry and economic loss. 
And calm observers of such doings would 
say—‘‘ What a lack of balance! What a 
poor sense of proportion they have, to let 
an election create such an upheaval!” 
Really, does not the silent refusal of our 
people to obey that summons constitute 
a tribute to our sober, wholesome Anglo- 
Saxon good sense and stability? 


O let’s not undertake to change the 
\ people! There are too many of them 
anyway and human nature is a rather 
stable institution. Let’s leave the people 
just as they are, happily busy at their 
firesides or going to bed at nine o’clock 
just when the caucus is being called to 
order ten blocks away! 

Let’s see if a form of government cannot 
be devised, adapted for just such a peo- 
ple! If they were 97 per cent. illiterate, 
we would provide a system that required 
no knowledge of writing and reading on 
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By RICHARD S. CHILDS 


the part of the voter, otherwise the re- 
maining 3 per cent. would have an im- 
proper advantage. If the 97 per cent. 
were too lazy to travel a mile to the polls 
we would not put the polls a mile away 
but near enough to attract a full vote. 
And if, as the case is, 97 per cent. are 
stay-at-homes who simply can’t and won’t 
““go into politics,” wouldn’t it be wise to 
provide a system that will work without 
such participation? 

Now there are some political duties 
which these 97 per cent. stay-at-home 
voters perform very well—better perhaps 
than the experts at political headquarters. 
They can discuss Wilson with wisdom, 
insight and a pretty full knowledge. If 
they choose him instead of Roosevelt on 
election day they can tell you why for an 
hour at a time. In this matter they are 
in full control. The politician will all but 
break his neck in his haste to get on the 
side of these stay-at-homes and nominate 
the man who suits their taste. Also they 
generally control the selection of govern- 
ors and mayors. Without going to the 
primaries or caucuses, just by the threat 
of their vote on election day, they get sat- 
isfaction (getting buncoed, now and then, 
for of course you can fool all of the 
people some of the time). Tammany 
caters to them to such an extent that 
when it elects its mayor and no one else, 
it considers its victory utterly barren. 

This superior control which the people 
exert over the conspicuous offices is due to 
the fact that those are the only ones on 
which shines enough of the light of in- 
formation and discussion to enable the 
people to see the nominees and develop 
opinions of their own about them. And 
to a democracy, such light is vital. 


a the people may be the most re- 
ceptive and intelligent on earth, the 
election conducted with the greatest care, 
the conditions of nomination safeguarded 
and every precaution taken to register 
with precision the will of the electorate, 
yet if the issue of the election is not 
clearly illuminated, the people will have 
no will to express and the answer given to 
the ballot’s queries will not be the voice of 
the people but that of the interested few. 
The result is then not democracy but 
oligarchy. 

It is no reflection upon the intelligence 
of the people of New York, for instance, 
to state the simple fact that they do not 
choose informedly between rival candi- 
dates for the obscure office of secretary of 
state—it is only saying that being men 
and not cats, they do not see in the dark! 
Neither is it a reflection upon them to say 
that they allow themselves, when voting 
for this office, to be led around by the nose 
by politicians. To accept such guidance 
and throw responsibility on the machine is 
by all odds better than to vote at random. 

The peril of blind dependence upon the 
machine lies in the inability of the ma- 
chine to protect its membership against 
contamination, under present notions of 
what constitutes correct party organiza- 
tion. The party by its very nature is one 
thing today and another tomorrow. 
Any man can join a party; any man by 
work can climb to a captaincy in it and 
direct its affairs. Let a party become 
powerful and the grafters immediately 
raid it. The original members may be 
appalled at the influx but they must not 


repel it. State regulation of party affairs 
often only makes it more certain that the 
original members will not be able to resist 
capture. 


O give such an easily-contaminated 
organization the privilege of recom- 
mending candidates for conspicuous of- 
fices is not improper or dangerous. But 
to allow it to put through recommenda- 
tions for obscure offices, where there is no 
close and suspicious public scrutiny, is to 
invite the nomination of men whom the 
people would never elect if they knew 
more about them. 

Now, it is not a difficult thing to re- 
model the organization of state, county 
and city and get a plan with no obscure 
elective offices—a plan that will bring 
every elective servant within the vision 
of all the people. In other words, we can 
simplify politics sufficiently to make it 
truly popular from end to end. 

In some 289 cities we have already 
achieved this with the Commission plan 
of municipal government. This plan 
vests all power in a board of five men. 
Five names can be easily remembered by 
any voter without the help of roosters or 
eagles or stars. Each of these five is ex- 
actly as important as the others. The 
limelight does not focus upon the head of 
the ticket to the virtual exclusion or over- 
shadowing of the rest, for the ticket has 
no head or tail. It is like electing a 
board of five mayors. Mr. Stay-at-home 
in those cities hears a lot about the candi- 
dates for every office and when he votes on 
election day he votes a ticket that is 100 
per cent. of his own making. (‘A crazy 
election,” reports the politician, “with 
every citizen cooking up his own pet list 
of candidates and no two alike!) And 
so these commission-governed cities are 
now getting on very nicely, thank you, 
without the aid of private political ma- 
chines to act as interested intermediaries 
between the voters and the city govern- 
ment. And those cities are learning, too, 
that these commissions, owing little or 
nothing to the machines, are more defer- 
ential to real public opinion and less 
mindful of how their acts will affect the 
“organization.”” If the number of men 
to be elected had been twenty instead of 
five, things would have worked out as of 
old, for Mr. Stay-at-home would decline 
to remember much more than five of the 
twenty names and would “take program” 
from some civic club or some party 
machine, as to the remainder, and the 
resulting administration would be one- 
quarter citizen-chosen and three-quarters 
politician-made. 


bie Commission plan, or at leas} its 
vital Short Ballot feature is begin- 
ning to be applied to counties in Califor- 
nia, the only state thus far which allows 
its counties to remodel their own systems 


of government. The privilege was con- 
ferred in 1912 and two counties have 
taken advantage of it. The new charter 
of Los Angeles County provides for an 
elected board of five supervisors and an 
elected sheriff, district attorney and 
auditor. The board of supervisors ap- 
points everybody else. Formerly the 
county ballot carried thirteen offices. 
Now, as the supervisors are elected two at 
one time and three at another, it only 
carries five. ' 
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San Bernardino County (Cal.) which is 
larger than the State of New Jersey, by 
the way, has carried simplification still 
further by making the five county super- 


visors the only elective officers. They 
serve for five years and are elected one 
each year. If any rascals ever slip 
through that needle’s eye of intensive 
public scrutiny, it can then at last be 
fairly averred that it is “the people’s 
fault.” 

The application of the same principles 
of simplicity to the state government is an 
easy matter since we have a familiar 
model in the na- 


ciary, he would probably not think of that 
if faced with the question of having ap- 
pointive judges in his state. An inter- 
esting compromise has been proposed in 
New York, the scheme of “‘governor’s 
nomination”? in which the governor rec- 
ommends a candidate to the people and 
then counter-nominations may be made 
by petition if anybody is dissatisfied with 
this selection. This introduces an ele- 
ment of responsibility into the judicial 
nominations, reduces the influence of at 
least one machine, that of the governor’s 
party, and would probably lead in the 





cities, the San Bernardino plan for coun- 
ties, the New Jersey State administrative 
system, modified if necessary as to the 
judiciary, and the New York single- 
member-district legislature. With suit- 
able separation of elections, the schedule 
could easily be so arranged that the peo- 
ple would never be compelled to pick 
more than five officers at one time. 


WO states have started the march in 
this direction. California has recent- 

ly taken off the ballot the offices of state 
printer, the three railroad commis- 
sioners and the clerk 
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they are saying right now in Ohio where 
a much more moderate proposal is pend- 
ing. In fact, however, our states have 
such small budgets and such modest ad- 
ministrative establishments that making 
the governor the real head of the adminis- 
tration in this way still leaves him very 
much weaker in patronage than the 
mayors of our major cities. 

The legislative system, however, in 
New Jersey is no model. It is elected at 
large by counties, which makes a long 
ballot after all, in the populous counties, 
and the small rural counties hold such a 
disproportionate membership in the 
legislature that Privilege only needs to 
connect with a few strategic rural politi- 
cal powers tocontrol the legislature. The 
single-member district, periodically reap- 
portioned, as in New York and elsewhere, 
is better, despite the risk of gerrymander. 
¥ ie appointed judiciaries in various 

States and in the national govern- 
ment have been fully as popular in their 
leanings as the elective benches, but while 
the average layman lives quite comfort- 
ably under an appointive Federal judi- 
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The handy ballot of England; one 
office only to be filled, namely, 
councillor for the ward (two names— 
size, 2 3-4 by 3 3-4 inches) 
majority of cases to the election of the 
governor’s nominee without opposition. 
In effect this would shorten the ballot, 
giving an appointive system, subject al- 
ways to popular correction. 

So, to sum it all up, we can make poli- 
tics so simple that all the people would 


automatically and_ effortlessly become 


proficient politicians, by merely making a 
composite of the best parts of various 
existing sys 


o, 


tems—commission plan for 


Short Ballot Prin- 
ciple.” Nearly 300 towns and cities have 
adopted the commissien plan of govern- 
ment, crediting its mysterious success, 
however, to every feature of the scheme 
except the right one—the flood of light 
upon the elective offices. The coming 
generation in the political science classes 
at the colleges is learning the short bal- 
lot principle as one of the vital axioms of 
the science of government. Every living 
American political scientist is on record, 
in his own books or elsewhere, in support 
of the doctrine. Ex-President Eliot of 
Harvard says: “Itis the gist of the whole 
matter—the only way to get rid of bosses 
and machines.”” Woodrow Wilson says: 
“I believe the short ballot is the key to 
the whole problem of the restoration of 
popular government in this country.’ 

‘Peanut politics” is a unique American 
institution. “Taking an interest in poli- 
tics” ought to mean something bigger than 
hanging around political headquarters or 
learning the names of the county com- 
mittee, or getting up chowder parties. The 
“short ballot’? would leave no basis for 
the further existence of peanut politics or 
the oligarchy which it creates. 





The Autopilgrim’s Progress 


Part Two—The Bridal Tour 


By WALLACE IRWIN 


Illustrations by James Preston 


I When whizz, from behind 
A new-fangled kind 
Of a road-eating dreadnought passed by with a blind 
Sort of fury. 
Katury 
Cried, “Don’t let *em sass us 
And pass us!” 
With a mutter defiant Perce hiked up the spark 
And hurdled ahead through the gathering dark, 
Creeping more, creeping more 
On the monster before, 
Like a swift-scooting sword-fish pursuing a shark. 
When bang! 
O curse! 
And dang! 
What worse 
Could fall to a car on a road searcely known? 
She skidded, she stopped. For the front tire was “blown.” 
HEN Mr. and Mrs. J. Percival Brown, But the worst of it was, (and can sophistries soothe 
(We left them, some chapters before, in a raee— The lover who knows that Love’s road’s never smooth?) 
Or they, rather, left ws at as a rapid pace That, in hastily starting 
As ever befluttered a new bridal gown), From Lemuel’s cot, 
When the Browns, as I say, The couple departing 
Being well on their way, Had, somehow, forgot 
Had passed every car on the road for the day That useful equipment which lovers require 
In Dad-in-law Lemuel’s racing machine, As well as the rest—for it’s called ‘“‘extra 
Love perched on the hood Lp 
And ah! Life it seemed good— 
A smooth road and plenty of fresh gasolene. = HE road was deserted, the breezes grew 
Th OY is. chill 
“MY joy!” spake the Bridegroom, “my dream, ES) LSP lm AS the moon rose forlorn o’er an Easterly 
4 my delight, ~ AZ | hill. 
O spur to my youth—here we turn to the right— 5 b //LANN Katurah brought out a thumbed road-book 
O beauty unequalled!” CN | An and sat 
Katura was thrilled; FU = Sa By the headlight, to find where the deuce 
But her growing enthusement was suddenly chilled UF dae they were “at.” 
When she saw that her husband—it caused herajar— /y\t\\' NYS She was searching in vain when, with 
Addressed these remarks not to her but the car. wee ¥, \'‘\ASS AG splutter and splatter, 
Thus being flouted ake iw Clutter and clatter, 
The bride rather pouted. : a A farmer, propelling a crazy machine, 
“You love your new auto, the fact is undoubted; > Drew up beside them, reviewing the scene. 
But your poor, patient bride, “Need a shoe?” 
Have you cast her aside “That’s what!” 
For a rival of steel to be openly flouted?” “T tell yew, 
“Oh mercy, They got, 
Dear Katty!” Up to Billing’s Garage,—just a 
Cried Percy, spell ’round the bend— 
““What’s matty? The finest ther is. Shall I 
You know that I worship you, just as you are—”’ take y’ there, friend?” 
“If you’d talk to me once as you talk to your car, Perce looked at the man in the 
I'd feel more at gase, tumble-down car 
Dear Sir, if you please—” And asked, rather worried, 
The Groom drew his auto up under the trees; **Perhaps—is it far?” 
For the Engine of Love, Percy knew, when it “misses” “Dew tell! 
Runs smoothly again, if you oil it with kisses. Just a spell, 
Forty rods, half a snack; 
ND a few miles ahead, when again scorchingly madly, I'll give y’ a lift and (perhaps) 
The engine itself ’gan to act rather badly bring y’ back.” 
And Perce, getting down 
To lift up the hood, s M* darling,” said Percy, ad- 
Remarked with a frown, 1 dressing his bride, 
“You old block of wood! “Can you stay by the car for a minute?” The pride 
You flim-flammed and jim-jammed Colonial hack!—”’ Of New England flashed bright in her optical spark. 
“*My dear,” murmured Katty, “I take it “Yes, dearest! I’m never afraid of 
all back. the dark.” 
Though once I was jealous, I now put a bar ? : So he kissed her eight times, as the 
On you talking to me as you talk to your : . farmer repeated, 
car!” R< vm “Y’ needn’t be skeered, ma’am— 
bh 5 % : : it’s only a spell.” 
T WAS just after sunset, the fault was ———-s \ hare my 6 ‘Then Percy got in and the auto 
made good. a Y oe retreated 
They were boiling along nigh to Sonderville = 2/@ 4X Sy st ) mt To seek the adventures which next 
Wood wr a GSS! BS pe I shall tell. 
. : ~< 4 “+ 


For Lo! the Bridegroom Hummeth 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 





The Country Gods 


Lines on a Visit to Town 






By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


DWELL with all things great and fair, 


The green earth and the lustral air; 
The sacred spaces of the sea, 
Day in, day out, companion me. 


Pure-faced, pure-thoughted folk are mine 


With whom to sit and laugh and dine. 
In every sunlit room is heard 

Love singing like an April bird. 

And everywhere the moonlit eyes 

Of beauty guard our paradise; 

While, at the ending of the day, 

To the kind country gods, we pray, 
And dues of our fair living, pay. 


So, when, reluctant, to the town 

I go, with country sunshine brown, 

So small and strange all seems to me— 
I, the boon-fellow of the sea 
That these town-people say and be: 
Their insect lives, their insect talk, 
Their busy little insect walk, 

Their busy little insect stings— 

And, all the while, the sea-weed swings 
Against the rock, and the wide roar 
Rises foam-lipped along the shore. 





Ah! Then how good my life I know, 
How good it is each day to go 

Where the great voices call, and where 
The eternal rhythms flow and flow. 
In that august companionship 

The subtle, poisoned words that drip, 
With guileless guile, from friendly lip, 
The lie that flits from ear to ear, 

Ye shall not speak, ye shall not hear; 
Nor shall you fear your heart to say, 
Lest he who listens should betray. 


The man who hearkens all day long 

To the sea’s cosmic-thoughted song 
Comes with purged ears to lesser speech; 
And something of the skyey reach 
Greatens the gaze that feeds on space; 
The starlight writes upon his face 

That bathes in starlight, and the morn 
Chrisms with dew, when day is born, 
The eyes that drink the holy light 
Welling from the deep springs of night. 


And so—how good to catch the train 
Back to the country gods again! 


The Most 


T is the useless men that living does 
I not change, and the most interesting 
thing alters with the years, sometimes 
with the mood. It is so with the cities of 
the world, and the marvel of the cities, 
like the marvel of life, is that there is 
such abundant variety. The marvel of 
human beings is that they can feel the 
distinctive note of the cities, and what 
this note does to them. Different needs 
at different times, “to every one accord- 
ing to his need, from every one according 
to his ability.” There are those whose 
sluggish emotions need rousing, whose 
fears of what another may say need 
quelling—for them, Paris. In _ Paris 
emotion is in the air, it cannot be escaped; 
and not only emotion but permission for 
it, recognition of it, arrangement for it. 
Nobody’s eyebrows are raised when the 
man at the table next to your own reaches 
across it to take the hand of the woman 
dining with him; it is expected. Nor 
does the waiter intrude when the woman 
at the other table whispers, with eyes 
alight, to the man with her; it is custom- 
ary. You may smile as a taxi twinkles 
past you on the Champs Elysées while 
within, the woman’s head lies on the 
man’s shoulder; but the Frenchman just 
shrugs. Indeed the French shrug orig- 
inated in tolerance of another’s displayed 
emotion. Do you hope she will say yes? 
Take her to Paris. 
Then there are those whose emotions 
need curbing and pruning. ‘For them 


By MARGARETTA TUTTLE 


London. London, where you enter 
a restaurant and hear no buzz of conver- 
sation, see no exuberance of moving hands 
and nodding heads; where men and 
women sit sedately drinking their tea 
and occasionally commenting thereon 
with restraint and discretion. It is not 
to be said what of enthusiasm or impulse 
may lie beneath; it is curbed. The great 
hotel men consider their profits as good 
as doubled when Americans begin to come 
to their restaurants, not only because 
of the money spent, but because the 
American talks and laughs and makes 
gestures and brightens the atmosphere 
with a variety the Englishman cannot 
achieve. Sobriety hovers over the streets 
of London and in the homes high and 
low. It is the city of reasonable public 
conduct and undramatic private proce- 
dure. The very epithets the English- 
man uses display his moderation. A view 
is not entrancing as it probably would 
be in France—it is pleasing. A woman is 
not adorable—she is a good sort; a hat 
is not “‘ravishing on Madame” it is— 
“quite all right.”” Have you lived too 
hard, or played toorecklessly, or talked too 
much, or been overwhelmed by another’s 
sensational folly? then London for you. 





HILE Italy has been, Germany 7s. 

So if your mood is one of present 

endeavor you will like Berlin; or if you 

need to be roused from idle dreams to 
practical deeds. 





Interesting Cities 


But if you need to dream, if you ought 
to get away from the rushing present, 
then Florence, where color and form will 
lie in the breath you draw. And Rome 
for the days of response to past power; 
not for art; Rome borrowed its art, but 
for glory; for regal living and royal 
dying; for the message of builded stone 
and massive brick, for the palaces of 
Caesars and the shrines of saints. Rome 
in which to say good-bye to some long 
cherished ambition. But Naples for 
good-bye to the heart’s desire; the 
beautiful bay before you, the _hill- 
hung gardens behind you, renunciation 
in the air! 


ND your days of moodiness gone, 

then New York to bring you into touch 
with the living, struggling, striving world; 
New York for knowledge of the Zeit 
Gheist, for the stimulation of the appre- 
hension—nerves. And the importance 
of these cities to you lies in what you 
think of them, in the manner that they 
affect you. For William James knew 
when he wrote, “The cosmic objects, 
so far as experience yields them, are but 
ideal pictures of something whose exist- 
ence we do not inwardly possess,but only 
point at outwardly, whereas what we 
feel about them, our inner state, is our 
very experience itself; its reality and that 
of our experience are one; the motor 
currents of the world run through the 
like of it.” 
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* Does the Duchess buy gloves like these?” 


KNOW in Paris a shrewd old lady 

who keeps a little glove shop in a 

region seasonably resounding with 
the American language, at which times her 
business thrives and her profits are fair to 
her eyes. About forty years of commerce 
have keen-edged her powers of observation, 
which were good to start with. 

One day, in early September, I found 
her alone in her bandbox of a_ place, 
and chuckling immoderately to herself. 
Nothing to laugh about appeared on the 
surface of things; the summer had been 
abominably cold that year and all the 
missing heat units had returned in a 
bunch and were poured out upon us in 
seven days that made Paris like Bombay. 

“Why all the mirth?” said I, sourly. 

“You Americans are funny people,” 
says she. “There was one of you in 
here a moment ago — a young man. He 
was wearing one of those thick, dark 
green plush hats that make your head 
hot just to look at. I never saw any- 
body so uncomfortable. He took it off 
and wiped his wet forehead which was as 
red as fire. I said to him: 


‘ HY do you wear that thing? It 
must be very painful on a scorch- 
ing day like this.’ 

*“*Why,’ says he proudly, ‘the king 
wears it.’ 

**What king?’ I say. 

“Why, King Edward,’ says he. 

***He’s no king of yours,’ I say. 

***He’s all the king we’ve got,’ says he. 
‘I went all the way to Marienbad to see 
him and he was wearing a hat exactly 
like this.’ 

**So that is why you feel obliged to 
make yourself suffer,’ said I. He didn’t 
seem to understand, he was so grave and 

26 


naive about it, and that was what I was 
laughing at. Of all the people I have 
ever known, Americans are the strangest 
because they are the only ones that seem 
to wish they were somebody else. 
Haven’t you any country?” 

“You shouldn’t judge us by one speci- 
men,” said I severely. “It is not fair; 
besides he may have been joking.” 

She batted her eyes at me four times 
in swift succession, then tapped with her 
finger ends upon some long and thin green 
boxes that lay on her shelves. 

“Joking, you think, eh?” said she. 
“See those?” 

HEY were marked in large, plain let- 
ters, ‘“‘Duchess of Marlborough,” 
“Duchess of Manchester,” and some other 
names of nobility that I have forgotten. 
“When an American woman comes in 
here and thinks she can’t find gloves to 
suit her, I quietly hand down one of these 
boxes. No more is needed. Say the 
gloves are unsuitable: it is nothing. 
‘Does the Duchess buy gloves like these?’ 
‘Oh, yes, madam,’ Isay. Then sLe buys. 
From these boxes she would buy — what 
is your barbarous American phrase?” 

“Any old thing,” I said. 

“Yes, any old thing. She would buy 
it. It is so with all of them about 
gloves, about everything. I hear them 
talking among themselves. Therefore 
I know. And I ask you again what it 
is? Youimitate? Yes? Why do you im- 
itate? And your country is very large, 
is it not? And rich? And you imitate 
smaller countries? Holland, Switzerland, 
Belgium, my faith, are small countries, 
but the people are content to be them- 
selves. You want to be somebody else. 
Is it not so? And you have nothing 


Is 


America 
on the 


CHARLES EDWARD RUSSELL 


Illustrated by 
William H. Walker 


American, nothing of your own; but 
you imitate. Is it not so?” 

“No, it is not,” said I, with emphasis, 
being touched in my patriotism, which ever 
vibrates strongly within me. ‘‘ You don’t 
know us. You would talk very differently 
if you could see us on our native heath.” 

Yet, I fear me, some of this was on my 


part but patriotic bluff. 


TY you know what are the most popular 
names for towns in America? Can- 
ton, Newport, Chester. Contemplate that 
fact for a time, Oh Philosopher, and then 
read me the riddle of it. Canton — 
why should any community desire to 
be known as Canton? The original 
Canton is a huge, crowded, reeking, re- 
pulsive, ill-smelling and unsanitary hu- 
man warren, without one feature of 
beauty. Until very recent months it 
was the world’s symbol of everything a 
place of habitation ought not to be. 
Instead of being perpetuated, the thing 
Canton stood for ought to have been 
blotted from the recollection of man. 
But twenty-seven towns and cities in the 
United States have elected to honor this 
horrible spot by adopting its name, and 
but for the government regulation that 
forbids more than one postoffice of the 
same name in the same state I believe 
we should be afflicted with two hundred 
and maybe three hundred Cantons. 

There’s Manchester. The Indians had 
a word for this spot, a beautiful, rolling 
musical name, that expressed an essential 
of its physical characteristics, a name 
that meant clear water stream, or bright 
sunshine or sunny slope or cottonwood 
bend, something at once native, pleasing 
and appropriate. We care not a rap for 
that. Call the place Manchester. Man- 
chester means smoke and soot and grime 
and toiling, unhappy thousands. Man- 
chester for us. 


P in beautiful Lake Minnetonka, which 

is near Minneapolis, is a great, hand- 
some, wooded island that wasa historic spot 
in Indian history and is haunted now with 
Indian legends. Great battles have been 
fought there; hundreds of warriors are 
buried in the mounds that still stand as 
monuments to valor; on a conspicuous 
bluff, councils were regularly held and 
policies decided. Every prominent feature 
of the island bore in the resonant Indian 
language a beautiful and expressive name. 
Two or three years ago the place began 
to attract summer residents: roads were 
cut, cottages were built, localities were 
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renamed, and these were the names selected 
for spots around which clustered the very 
spirits of Indian romance and history : Pem- 
broke, Oxford, Bedford, Avalon, Wych- 
wood, Essex Road, Dorchester Lane, Lan- 
cashire, Somerset, Spring Park, Button. 


"THE great American protective system, 

so efficient to save us against foreign- 
made shirts and alien half-hose, seems to 
have broken down when we come to the 
importing of names. Here are some 
others among hundreds we have lugged 
in, and the number of communities in 
the United States now adorned with each: 
5 Ninevehs, 6 Bagdads, 6 Westmorelands, 
7 Buckinghams, 8 Falmouths, 9 Edin- 
burghs, 9 Glasgows, 10 Londons (omitting 
New Londons;) 11 Baths, 12 Smyrnas, 12 
Leeds, 12 Toledos, 14 Romes, 15 Uticas, 
16 Athenses, 16 Spartas, 17 Albions, 17 
Carlisles, 18 Avons, 18 Parises, 20 Clydes, 
20 Windsors, 23 Auburns, 24 Belmonts, 24 
Waverlys, 25 Oxfords, 27 Cantons, 28 
Troys, 30 Newports, 32 Chesters. 

Contemplating these names, your 
thought is that surely the choice was 
prompted by fond recollections of the 
dear old home — colonists in the new 
world looking back tenderly to the well- 
beloved scenes of youth. 

The same sort of loyalty has disfigured 
many another fair section of the world’s 
map. One of the most beautiful, at- 
tractive and progressive countries on 
earth is geographically libeled under the 
singularly incongruous name of New 
Zealand, and all because superfluous 
patriotism burned high in a Dutch skip- 
per’s bosom: New Zealand resembling 
Old Zealand as much as an apple doth 
an oyster. Similarly we account for 
a name so much out of joint as New South 
Wales, and fair Australia itself narrowly 
escaped a like horrible fate, the loyal 
Tasman not being restrained by Provi- 
dence from dubbing it New Holland. 
I know not by what sudden access of 
good sense the early settlers revolted 
against such a monstrosity, but blessed 
be their memory for the same. 


UT the truth is, we can’t work very 

far this defense about touching loyalty 
to the fatherland.. Very few colonists 
have come to us from Canton or Pekin, 
and they have had nothing to do with 
naming anything more important than 
alaundry. All the colonists from Chester 
put together could not reasonably account 
for one of the thirty-two Chesters that 
now make sad the national map. What 
is it, then, that obsesses us? Nobody 
else seems to labor now under this pecu- 
liar affliction. Colonists from the dear 
old fatherland have settled also Australia 
and New Zealand, but for the most part 
they have kept their muddling fingers 
off the new country’s nomenclature. 
Kor this is the most astounding fact of 
all, that in the United States of America 
of 2000 names of towns taken at random 
only 120 could be called American and of 
400 similarly chosen in Australia and 
New Zealand only 34 were other than 
native. Some big cities, to be sure, 
Wellington, Auckland, Melbourne, Syd- 
ney, Adelaide, Brisbane, allowed old 
country feeling to make its usual expres- 
sion, but these are more than set-off 
by a thousand mellifluous native names 
that have been appropriately retained 
where we should be still going abroad 
and lugging in something by the ears. 


PART of the City of Wellington is 
called Te Aro. If we had the naming 
of it we should call it either Kenwood or 


Brighton, I am not sure which; both if 
there was a ghost of a chance. 

A few years ago a new line of railroad 
was opened to the Pacific coast. Part 
of it traversed a new country, picturesque 
and romantic. Stations were placed, as 
usual, about seven miles apart. For 
these, all the world of appropriate names 
was open, names native to the localities, 
names bright in American history, names 
of great Indian chiefs that had enlivened 
things in that part of the world; and 
here are some of the names that were 
chosen: Harlowton, Selkirk, Ringling, 
Josephine, Lombard, Alcazar, Piedmont, 
Vendome, Cedric, Ravenna, Sorrento, 
Marengo, Othello, Corfu, Smyrna, Rye, 
Laconia. 

I confess that my poor brain whirls 
when I contemplate this puzzle, partic- 
ularly when I reflect that for all the Ven- 
domes, Marengos, Smyrnas, Ryes, Ra- 
vernas and the rest existed in the pleas- 
ant labials of the Sioux, the Crows and 
the Blackfoots, alternatives that meant 
something, to say nothing of the possi- 
bilities in the wide range of American 
history. 

In contrast to the foregoing list I offer 
the following collection of the names of 
New Zealand towns taken in order from 
the government time tables of trains 
between Auckland and Wellington: Oio, 
Mataraca, Porewa, Winiata, Te Koura, 
Kickic, Papakura, Waimiha, Owhango, 
Te Kumi, Te Horo, Tokomaru, Taihape, 
Okoia. 

Of 164 stations on this line 131 have 
retained their native names. 


F we could do nothing else one would 
think we might occasionally think of 
the men and deeds that made this country; 
but any impartial observer would surely 
conclude that our story has taken but the 
slightest hold upon our imaginations: 
we are far more loyal to the great men of 
other nations than to our own. We have 
almost as many Bismarcks as Waynes; 
we have 21 Waterloos to 7 Bunker Hills; 
9 Marengos to only 10 Saratogas; 8 
Putnams to 8 Marlboroughs. De Kalb 
is not so much to us as Cromwell, judging 
from these lists. General Braddock 
fares about as well as Sumter, the hero of 
so many Revolutionary battles. If there 
is a figure in American history that might 
be supposed to appeal to American enthu- 
siasm it is that of Stephen Decatur. But 
the odd fact is we care much more for the 
naval hero of another country: we have 
14 Decaturs and 22 Nelsons. Wash- 
ington might be thought one man well- 
remembered by his countrymen, but 
against the 28 Washingtons may be set 
15 Wellingtons and 13 Wellesleys. Gen- 
eral Havelock is commemorated in as 
many towns as Commodore Bainbridge. 
There is but 1 Farragut, but there are 9 
Raleighs, 7 Drakes, 1 Benbow and 7 
Blakes. Indian history and the great 
Indian chiefs are practically obliterated 
— 4 Blackhawks, 1 Keokuk, 3 Red Wings 
and a few others. 
Some of this imitative habit of mind, 
apparently fixed upon us, has manifesta- 
tions of much interest to philosophers. 


O but consider our daily bread of 
orthography. At one time we had 
developed an American system of spell- 
ing suited to our needs and customs. 
Being a busy people, with a sense of the 
value of time, we struck from many words 
a fine collection of old fos8il letters; we 
spelled color, behavior, favor, flavor, 
honor, labor, savior, without the useless 
u; took a useless g from wagon and per- 





formed other laudable feats of this kind 
in the interest of humanity. English 
orthographers naturally adhered to their 
old established time-wasting forms. 
Within the last fifteen years has developed 
in this country a determined effort to 
break down the American orthography 
and compel us to restore the superfluous 
letters that we so happily excised. 


| ba all this would appear to be some- 

thing more than natural if philosophy 
could find it out. One visiting from Mars, 
let us say, would perhaps expect another 
nation to look to us for guidance but would 
never expect us so to look to another 
nation. If we have a president to in- 
augurate, what is the fundamental reason 
that avowedly we strive to make the 
ceremonies repeat those observed in the 
coronation of an English king? If wedesire 
to change the organization of our navy 
why do we merely adopt that of Great 
Britain? Or, to come to homely things 
and small, why do we take from abroad 
our cue for the fashion of our clothes, 
the shape of our hats, the colors of our 
ties and the hour of the day at which we 
may lawfully be seen in a claw-hammer 
coat? Why not legislate for ourselves 
about our customs? The Boston Tea 
Party and some things of that kind seem 
not to gibe perfectly with all this. 

Many a foreign visitor, duly impressed 
with the great size, wealth, resources, 
energy and progress of this country has 
pondered in vain over these manifesta- 
tions. Not long ago I was conducting 
a traveled German friend about a famous 
American university. It struck me 
before I had gone far that I had precious 
little to show him that could interest 
him. “That tower you recognize, of 
course,” said I. “It is an exact duplicate 
of the tower of Magdalen at Oxford. 
This hall is an exact reproduction of the 
hall of Christchurch; we have even re- 
produced the armorial bearings of the 
scions of nobility that have been Christ- 
church undergrads. Thatrow of buildings 
as you will see, repeats the architecture of 
Merton. In fact, I think we have every- 
thing of Oxford here except the nose of 
Brasenose. There goes a procession of stu- 
dents. See how natural they look in 
mortarboards and gowns? Yes, we think 
we have done pretty well here; you might 
think you were in Oxford itself.” 

“Well,” said he, “Oxford is Oxford and 
this America. Now show me something 
American.” 

““There’s a football game,” said I. 

“Rugby,” said he. “I tell you what 
I think,—I don’t believe there is any- 
thing American now except cocktails and 
skyscrapers and some brands of weather. 
Your national emblem is, I believe, an 
eagle. You will not think me discour- 
teous, will you? Ive looked so long for 
something American. It has at times 
seemed to me that a more strictly correct 
emblem would be a parrot.” 

“And_ yet,” said I reproachfully, 
“you have traveled in our sleeping cars: 
you must be aware that there are no 
others like them in all the world.” 

“Thank heaven!”’ he gasped. 


UT what I want to know is, where is 

the United States of America and why 

we wonder at the sincere, honest belief of 

so many of our English friends that it is 
a province of the British Empire. 

‘Show it to me on the map,” said old 
pop-eyed Lord North on a celebrated 
occasion when a question about America 
was agitating what he called his mind. 
That is about the way of it still. 


Preliminary drill at Harvard falling on the ball 


urrent Athletics 


HERBERT REED (“Right Wing”) 


By 


ROM the very beginnings of the 
KF game at Cambridge Harvard foot- 

hall has been inseparably connected 
with star backfield players. The list is as 
long as a man’s arm. The poorest of 
Harvard teams has had at least one 
splendid back, and the better teams all 
the way from two to five. It is almost 
uncanny. While at other universities 
backs have been brought up to the front 
rank by clever coaching—at work on a cer- 
tain amount of natural ability—the ball 
carriers have appeared at Cambridge 
practically ready made. Not that the 
Crimson coaches are not among the best 
in developing backs. They are. But 
the work has been made easy for them 
with great frequency because of the ap- 
pearance of sheer genius. 

Since Freshmen are no longer permit- 
ted to play on ’Varsity teams, the new 
Harvard backs get an extra year of school- 
ing and ripening with the first year eleven, 
so that when they finally appear with the 
’*Varsity they step right in at top speed 
and give a polished performance, even 
in the early games, rarely to be witnessed 
at the other great universities. 


OW in this matter of backs the Crim- 
4% son has outdone even its own remark- 
able self this year, for there is at Soldier’s 
Field today a trio that, barring accident— 
and the men are being carefully handled 
by “Pooch” Donovan, the wary trainer 
—should outshine any trio of the past. 
In Harwick, Brickley, and Mahan, the 
Crimson “has everything” that the most 
exacting coach could ask—and they are 
improving all the time. It is no dispar- 
agement of Brickley, the popular idol of 
last season, to say that Hardwick was 
quite as good if not a better back, save 
only in kicking. This year “Tack” is 
being groomed for a punter under. the 
tuition of the ablest kicking coach of 
them all, Perey D. Haughton, and by the 
time these lines appear Hardwick should 
be in the front rank in the punting game, 
both in distance and in placing. The 
drop-kicking of Brickley requires no com- 
ment, since it is flawless. But Harvard 
has a third kicker in Edward Mahan, who 
is both a punter and a drop-kicker—a 
little erratic just now, but certain to be 
in form for the big games. 

Here is a_ backfield that combines 
weight and speed. Every member of 
it is a born football player, every member 
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of it seems to be able to combine fire and 
dash with splendid headwork and cool- 
ness in tight places, and every member of 
it should be better than he was a year ago. 
Brickley and Hardwick are heavy backs, 
ideal men for the square formation used 
so effectively by the Crimson, and while 
Mahan looks slender in comparison with 
them, he is a fine figure of a football play- 
er, and has more natural ease and grace 
then either of his comrades. There is 
more sweep to his style of play, and if 
any man can run the ends this year that 
man should be Mahan. This latest re- 
cruit to the Harvard backfield is deadly 
swift and sure in running back kicks, and 
a stellar performer at either end of the 
forward pass, a play with which I expect to 
see the Crimson do well, both offensively 
and defensively. Indeed, I think Har- 
vard has the best planned and individ- 
ually keenest defense against the forward 
pass of any team I have seen so far, and I 
expect to find it at its best in the big games. 


Oyr-osien now to the line, we find con- 
ditions much as they were a year ago— 
a really fine first string, plentifully be- 
sprinkled with veterans, and a set of only 
average substitutes. Splendidly equipped 
with tackles and ends, the veterans, Capt. 
Storer and Hitchcock, being the pivots of 
both attack and defense, the Harvard 


“Edward Mahan, both a punter and 
a drop-kicker”’ 


line should measure up to the standard of 
a year ago, and perhaps even surpass that 
standard. There will be need of this 
line living right up to the brim of its rep- 
utation, I think, for, unless I am sorely 
mistaken, both Yale and Princeton will 
put fast and powerful forwards in the 
field, and even though the rules now per- 
mit of more variety in backfield play and 
furnish opportunities unknown to the old- 
fashioned game, it is hopelessly impossi- 
ble to over-estimate even the slightest 
superiority in the line. 

Should Harvard meet a heavy attack 
in either of the big games—and there is 
more than a possibility that this is what 
will happen—there will be need of rein- 
forcements, and just where these rein- 
foreements are coming from I do not see 
at present. 

Granting that in material Harvard has 
all that a team could expect to have in 
forwards and ball carriers, what of the 
most important position of all, the quar- 
terback? Here I confess to disappoint- 
ment, for the three quarters I saw in ac- 
tion at Cambridge would have had difhi- 
culty in finding a place on a good small 
college team. And there is no Charlie 
Daly to coach them this year. Whatever 
there may be of “‘drive”’ in the make-up of 
Bradlee, Freedley and Logan seems to be 
merely on the surface. They have plenty 
of lung power, and they make themselves 
conspicuous through waste effort when the 
ball is dead, but there is none of that quiet 
defiance before the starting signal, none 

of that “‘gearing-up” of the team 
when it is in action, that mark the 
high class quarter, and all the young 
men in question will have to improve 
mightily if they are to make names for 
themselves against Yale and Princeton. 

These young menare palpably machine- 
made quarters, judging by their work to 
date, and I have not been able to discover 
in any one of them the real gift for the 
play of their position and the handling of 
a great engine of attack that should have 
been in evidence even in the earliest 
games of the season. Logan I considered 
to have more promise than the others. 


}{ABVARD is in the unenviable posi- 

tion of being popularly regarded as 
unbeatable, and no amount of argument 
will convince any but the keenest follow- 
ers of football that the path of practically 
an all-star team is not always strewn 
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with roses. Stars frequently need as 
much work as raw recruits, and the train- 
er is usually so anxious over them that he 
puts in his veto just when the coaches are 
most anxious to polish up thecombination. 

The question naturally arises, Is Har- 
vard really unbeatable this year? As 
football is played today there is often 
only a slight difference in the merits of 
the play between being defeated by 20 
to 0 and winning by 7 to 0. The differ- 
ence arises from “‘breaks”’ in the game, 
which are far more frequent nowadays 
than they used tobe. One little “break” 
will carry a team from what appears to be 
a winning position on its opponents’ “ten- 
yard line,” to a defensive position on its 
own ten-yard line—and this not once, 
but frequently three or four times in the 
course of the game. Comes the psycho- 
logical moment, and the team that seizes 
it instanter will sometimes turn what ap- 
pears to be a perfectly even battle into 
something approaching a rout. It is 
sometimes temperamental, this sudden 
turn of a football tide, and even all-star 
teams are high-strung on the day of the 
big game. 


than modern generalship, if it is to suc- 
ceed, must require perfect individ- 
ual play of every member of the team, be 
he the poorest man on the eleven or the 
best, and a fighting defense has more 
than once stood off a team immeasurably 
superior in personnel. It has happened 
many times in the past that two great 
lines have fought each other to a stand- 
still, and that a superior offensive back- 
field—robbed of the help of the line in 
this way—has been beaten off by backs 
who were failures as ball carriers, yet who 
were born defensive players. 


ITH Harvard playing the best 

football of which the Crimson is 
capable, and making no individual mis- 
takes, the team can be beaten, I think, 
only by really great football, and it is up 
to the Harvard forwards to do the bril- 
liant work they did last year, to endure 
through the heat of the battle, and to 
‘come on”’ in the last quarter faster than 
in the first. The type of team that 
stands the best chance of defeating the 
Crimson is the type that recks nothing of 
the reputation of its opponents—made 
up of men to whom the star Cambridge 
backs are just backs, and not great names. 
Such types Yale has turned out in the 
past, and although there are not the stars 
at New Haven that one finds at Cam- 
bridge, there should be an evenly devel- 
oped, balanced team by the time the 
Blue faces the Crimson in the Stadium. 
Here, indeed, should be a great battle and 
an acid test for Harvard’s great backfield. 


APPY the eleven this season that 
makes the first score, for the psy- 
chological value of early points is very 
great under the present rules. Here is 
where the drop-kickers figure. There is 
‘nothing so disheartening to an eleven, not 
even a fatal fumble, as being scored upon 
early in the game by the drop-kick method. 
There were many who thought when the 
rules were revised so as to put more of a 
premium on the running game, that the 
day of the drop-kicker was about over. 
The conclusion was a hasty one, for if one 
studies football history at all carefully he 
will find that the drop-kick has been a 
deadly weapon at all times, and has won 
many a game no matter what the state 
of the rules at the time. 
If, therefore, Harvard sticks to can- 
nonading early in the game as the Crim- 


son did last year, and brings either Brick- 
ley or Mahan within striking distance, 
the opposing eleven will have an uphill 
fight on its hands. The Crimson de- 
fense remains, at this writing, to be seri- 
ously tested, and I should not be sur- 
prised to see a good deal of ground made 
against Harvard even before the games 
with Princeton and Yale, but this need 
hardly shake the confidence of the sup- 
porters of the Cambridge men. One 
thing is patent, however, and that is 


that when another man is substituted for | 
either Hardwick, Brickley or Mahan in | 


the backfield, the “‘punch”’ comes out of 
the attack noticeably. 


HE sudden departure of Tom Shevlin 
from New Haven came as something 

of a surprise to his host of followers who 
believe implicitly in his ability to whip 
a Blue eleven into shape for the big 
games. It need not have been a surprise, 
however, for no amount of shift plays can 
make up for the kind of shortcomings 
Yale showed in other directions last 
year. Over-emphasis on short cuts to 
victory I do not believe to be any part of 


Yale’s real coaching plans this season, | 


and while Shevlin has made a reputation 


as a rescuer, he found a team that was | 


not ripe for anything fancy. Coincident 
with the departure of Shevlin, Capt. 
Ketcham was moved back to centre 
where he belongs, and it is to be hoped 
that no more experiments will be made 
with this remarkable player and leader. 
Ketcham’s position as “‘roving” cen- 
tre is ideal for a captain and for a man of 
Ketcham’s type—watchful, keen, having 
that extra sense that divines the oppo- 
nent’s play in its inception. In the cir- 
cumstances Ketcham would never have 
played any other position better than 
the one he now occupies. 
intended to fit him for any other position 
the attempt should have been made long 
ago, for just now Ketcham is a centre by 
habit and experience, and should prove 
one of the greatest players the game has 
seen by the time the season is ended. 


The Elis have been suffering more than | 
their share of injuries, especially in the | 


backfield, but with Knowles out again 
the kicking is being well cared for, and 
there is opportunity to try out any num- 
ber of candidates. Again, there is every 
reason why the Yale attack can be devel- 
oped slowly, since there is this year no 
gruelling test with the strong Army eleven. 

There is plenty of time before working 
up new plays for the big game, and it is 
a certainty that new plays do not go well 
until the cruder coaching work is over 
and the team is able to play with preci- 
sion the variotis plunges and dashes from 
the simpler formations. To the average 
follower of the game the real strength of 
the Blue probably will not be apparent 
until the team gets into action in the 
first big game, but if the coaching system 
continues to work smoothly, as I expect 
it will, there will be a first class lot of 
Yale football players on the field in the 
latter part of November. 


EFORE this issue of the WEExXLyY is 

out the Carlisle-Cornell game will 
have been played, and the undoubtedly 
fine Indian attack tested against a theo- 
retically sound defense. Next week I 
shall have something to say of this game, 
not forgetting a few diagrams of the Car- 
lisle attack, always theoretically _ bril- 


liant, and to be seen in New York against | 


Dartmouth, November 15. At the same 
time I shall take up the work of both 
Dartmouth and Cornell. 


If it had been | 





| 


| 
| 


The 
Red Man’s 
Gift 


When the Pilgrims came to 
America the chief article of 
food of the Indians (one of 
most stalwart races of men 
the world has ever produced) 
was “Indian Corn.” 


The women ground it in 
hollowed stones, and cooked 
it in a rude manner, but it, 
together with meat taken in 
the chase, sustained a race of 
muscular giants. 


Two or three hundred years 
of cultivation has resulted in 
a very superior grade of this 
Indian Corn, and the food ex- 
pert has produced therefrom, 
by skillful cooking, a food 
delicious beyond the com- 
prehension of the past— 


Post 
Toasties 


“Toasties” have a flavor 
wonderfully tempting, and 
come ready to eat direct from 
package with cream or milk 
| —and a little sugar, if you like. 


Grocers everywhere sell 


Post Toasties 
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Finance 


By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 
Facing the Music 


J en newspapers recently told of the | 


suicide of a Col. James E. Tate, | 
of Baltimore, a member of a dis- | 


tinguished Maryland family, a cousin of 
the late Admiral Schley, and a “former 
capitalist.””. From the news reports it 


appears that Col. Tate had many years | 
ago invested $200,000 in stock of the | 
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American Express Company. When he | 


saw the Parcels Post approaching he tried | 
to sell this stock, but could do so only | 
at a great sacrifice. His losses so preyed | 
upon his mind that a self-inflicted death | 


resulted. 

Recently there was printed on this page 
a letter from a reader in Iowa who was 
surprised and pained because his holdings 
of government bonds showed a consider- 


Mount McKinley 


By Hudson Stuck, D.D. 


Archdeacon of the Yukon 
The First to Reach the Summit 


able loss as compared with the price at | 


which he purchased them. Herewith | 


is printed another letter of somewhat 
similar nature. The two letters and the 
reported cause of suicide all illustrate 
a most serious investment fallacy. Here 
is the letter: 

“T have about $6,000, all of which is 


in six savings banks except $2,000 which | 


I invested in New York State and New 
York City 4 per cent. bonds in 1909. 
These bonds are now very much depre- 


ciated, in value now about 96, although | 


I paid 10214. Would you advise me 
to sell them even at the present price 
and put the money back into the savings 
bank, or in your opinion have they 
reached bottom, and will they go up 
soon? 
“ . . " 
My sole motive in converting my 


money into such bonds was the greater | 
security of them, and now I have lost | 
say about $120, which, if I had had | 
confidence in the banks would not have | 


resulted. Can you suggest any better 


investment for the money where there | 


is not likely to be any fluctuation.” 


Market Losses and Investment 


Worth 


HE alleged cause of Col. Tate’s 
suicide and the two letters referred 
to point directly to a strange but persist- 
ent investment fallacy. It is one which 
troubles thousands of persons in these 


times, and while it will continue to trouble 
long after this magazine page has faded | 


away I propose to do my best to attack it. 


The fact that a bond, or even a share of | 
stock, has declined in price does not | 
necessarily mean that it is devoid of | 
value. Take, first, the gravest and most | 
pitiful instance, that of a man killing | 
himself because of the great loss in Ameri- | 


can Express tock. Let it be admitted 


that the Parcels Post will cut deeply into | 


express earnings. Let it be admitted 
that the big reduction in express rates 


ordered by the Interstate Commerce | 


Commission will further reduce express 


profits. Admit perhaps that in time the | 
government will drive the express com- | 


panies out of business. 
To begin with, there are many who 
believe that he express companies can 


engage in various operations which the | 


Parcels Post will never be able to reach. 
Already Wells, Fargo & Co. has extended 
its operations in many useful ways. Fur- 


thermore, both this company and the | 
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agents for two of the largest American More work ? 
railroad - systems, respectively. The 
American already has a large and lucrative 
business abroad, transportation, banking 
and tourist. Even assuming that the Greater 
Parcels Post should reduce rates to a ease ? 


point where express companies should be 
obliged to quit, the American has at 
least $10,000,000 of property suchas 
real estate and equipment which it could 
sell at somewhere near its real value. 
In addition the company has a surplus 


in cash, bonds and stocks of other con- | 
issue | 


cerns of $21,000,000. Its stock 





amounts to only $18,000,000, so that if the | 


company were obliged to stop business 
today it could liquidate at more than 
the par value of its stock. 

No doubt that the suicide paid more 
than par for his stock, but on the other 
hand the stock has paid 12 per cent. 
dividends each year for seven years, 8 
per cent. for five years before that and 
6 per cent. for very many years. Accord- 
ing to newspaper reports the suicide 
bought his stock “‘many years ago.” 
Assume that it was twenty years ago. 
In that time he received more than 170 
per cent. of the face value of his stock in 
dividends. 

It may seem a little cruel to find fault 
with the mental processes of a man who 





kills himself, but the purpose of these | 


details should be evident to all. The 
real test of the value of a stock is not 
whether it fluctuates in market price, 
but the total sum of dividends it pays 
and the assets and earning power back 
of the shares. Of course the man who 
owns a stock on margin or who borrows 
on it cannot face the decline with equa- 
nimity. Banks are heartless. When 
stocks fall they demand more collateral. 
But he who owns securities outright 
and unencumbered can face falling prices 
without flinching, provided he knows 
there is merit behind the price. 


Why Bonds Have Fallen 
EW YORK City has issued such vast 


quantities of bonds in recent years that 
investment capacity for them has been 
surfeited. There is a limit to the powers 
of any digestive apparatus even for the 
best of food. That is one reason New 
York City bonds have fallen. But to 
assume that they are thereby in the slight- 
est degree endangered is undefensible. 
If there ever should be even the least ele- 
ment of danger the city could temporarily 
stop its vast outlay for improvements 
and quickly pile up an unwieldy surplus. 
Indeed there are those who believe that 
before many years the city will be in 
receipt of an enormous income from its new 
subways. Judging from its past growth 
the last prophecy a far-sighted man 
would make for the metropolis is a lack 
of income. 

Bonds of this city and state have 
fallen primarily because all other 
bonds have fallen. The one outstanding 
financial fact of the present decade is the 
decline in the purchasing power of money. 
Expressed in other words, prices of com- 
modities, such as food products, have 
risen. A man who buys a bond at $1,000, 
payable in cash fifty years hence at $1,000 
and bearing $40 interest year each, must 
not expect that bond to sell as high as 
formerly, now that the $40 buys one third 
less than it used to buy. A given sum 
of money is worth about one third less 
than formerly. What is more natural 
than that bonds should decline to a parity 
with the buying power of money? 
Bonds of this state and city are only | 
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What do you see in 


an adding 


machine? 


Some bookkeepers see in an adding machine only a device by which the employer gets 


more work out of the bookkeeper. 


Some bookkeepers see in an adding machine a means of saving time and making 


work easier. 


Others see in an adding machine the means of i improving their status as bookkeepers, 
of increasing the scope of their work, their opportunities for advancement, the salaries they 


can command. 
What do you think ? 


$50 in cash for the best answer! 


To the bookkeeper who writes us a letter giving the most explicit, most help- 


ful statement of his views or experiences as to adding machines 


—favorable or unfavorable—we will pay 
For the next best letter we will pay 


For each of the five next best we will pay 
For the 25 next best letters we will pay, for each............. 


Say Exactly What You Think 


It makes no difference whetfier there is an adding 

machine in your office or not. Your opinion will be 
valuable in either case. If there is no adding ma- 
chine in your office, you can tell us whether you, 
personally, would like to have one or not, and why 
you would or would not. If there is an adding ma- 
chine in your office, you can tell us how it helps you 
in your work, if it does, and to what extent it has 
9 al your earning capacity, your efficiency, if 
it has 

We should like to know what you think, what you 
feel, what your experience has been, what your 
opinion is—whether favorable or unfavorable—to 
adding machines or to us. 


Why We Value Your Opinion 


What bookkeepers think about adding machines 
directly and vitally affects our market. 

The more that bookkeepers realize how adding 
machines lighten labor, the more machines will we 
sell through their influence. 

The more that bookkeepers see how adding ma- 
chines broaden the scope of the bookkeeper'’s func- 
tion, put a premium on brain work and originality, 
the greater will grow the demand through book- 
keeper interest. 

The more that we know about bookkeepers’ ex- 
periences with adding machines—about whatever 


advantages or disadvantages they have found in 
use—the better prepared are we to sell the Wales. 
Because we will know better what feature of the 
Wales will appeal most to bookkeepers, the actual 
users. 


cash 
cash 
cash 
cash 


$50 
$25 


We take this means, therefore, of gauging the 
present mental attitude of bookkeepers towards 
adding machines—so that we may the more intelli- 
gently plan our advertising and sales work. 


How We Will Judge Your Letters 


Literary quality will not be the basis of our judg- 
ment of the letters we receive. e are not par- 
cs concerned as to the way you express your- 
self. 

We make no restrictions as to brevity and scope 
of subject matter 

What we will value most will be the letters which 
will give us the clearest insight into the actual 
present attitude of bookkeepers towards adding 
machines. 

What we are looking for is your candid opinion. 


No Office Secrets Wanted 


Of course, we do no want you to give us any in- 
formation or go into any detail that will jeopardize 
your employer's interests in the least. 

You need not consider that you have committed 
yourself or your employer to the purchase of the 
Wales Visible Adding and Listing Machine by sub- 
mitting your opinions. Should we, in the usual 
course of our sales work, ever approach your em- 
ployer, we will not refer to you, in any way, unless 
you request it. 

Fill out and pin the coupon below to your 
letter before mailing. Or, if more conve- 
nient, instead of using coupon, simply state 
that you saw fhis ad in Harper’s and give 
other information indicated. 





Adder Machine Co., 
Gentlemen: 
think about adding machines. 


PNW INI S occ ccccncdiaescceseauadaaces 
Company I am with. .......ccccccccccce 


Address 


(Harper’s Oct. 25) 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


In the attached letter I tell you what I 
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two out of several thousands of issues 
in this country which have declined. 
Th D . Moreover if our correspondent will read 
€ Vevice the financial papers he will discover that 
That Makes The - the same thing is happening in England, 
x France, Germany, Austria, Italy, Brazil, 
Pr ofitable Motor Truck Argentine—in fact all over the civilized 
Possible | | world. If anything Europe has felt 


the drop in securities more severely 


The real point in figuring the cost of Motor than this country. At least one great 
A European country has been much nearer 
Truck operation—and for that matter the cost of sensi: een the Walked Gates 
operating horse wagons—is VVASTED TIME. 
Time lost on the road—time lost at loading and unload- When Will the End Come ? 
ing stations—lost time which amounts to far more than 
the combined waste of tires, gas, oil, repairs and depre- UR correspondent wants to know if 
ciation. It is impossible to secure, by human supervis- his bonds have reached bottom and 


: ; if they will go up soon. That is too bi 
ion alone, accurate data on the movements of vehicles. " ites eee agg. 
a nut for us to crack. The man who 


Checking sheets and cost-keeping systems may show |f can answer that question possesses almost 
some of the loss, but they do not go far enough—they infinite wisdom. But this much is cer- 
miss that vital and expensive item “VVASTED TIME.” | | tain: periods of international illness in 


THE SERVIS RECORDER deals only with time—it gives an | | the security markets have never lasted 
accurate, tamper-proof record of every movement of the vehicle during permanently. Similar downward move- 
every minute of the 24 hours—It gives mechanical supervision, accurate - | ments have taken place before and they 
and impartial—It plays no favorites—It prevents any unlicensed use of | | have never lasted. However, the sini 
vehicles—It works equally well on motor trucks, horse-drawn f “. t “on ld eae 
wagons, or sleighs—It has no gears, shaft, or outside connection of any of state and city bonc S would be oolish 
kind—It can be attached to any vehicle in ten minutes, ee to sell. The turn will come some time. 
THE SERVIS RECORDER will demonstrate whether horse wagons He says he has lost $120. He has lost 
or motor trucks are the most profitable for any particular line of work, nothing unless he sells. 


ft ill show, how the same work, b fi d wi ‘ 
“0 eon we. A, Sa eee He wants to know whether it would be 


THE SERVIS RECORDER is in use by firms and individuals in well to put his money back into the sav- 
more than 50 lines of business, in 43 cities, and by ings banks. These banks in New York 


56 railroads, for use in switching locomotives. ©) | State are models of sound investment 
How The Servis Recorder operates—the economy snstituti at Sk ie Gieae ‘bn eae eae 
it will effect—the improvements it will produce eee a | ee, Oe Ber WO ee BON 
in delivery service—the experience of its ig our correspondent would be much better 


owners, will be told without obli- off. Savings banks invest in just the 


gation. fn ae ' | same kind of bonds that he has bought. 


oer The Service Recorder Co. & | RECORDER | The only difference between him and the 
Sh 2310 E. 105th St., Cleveland, 0. Sat, a savings bank is that the bank can buy 
la, “4 Branches in 20 Cities Nae y} |so many different securities that the 
e: paper loss on some is partly offset by 
the paper gain in others. We do not see 
why our reader should not have had full 











first place. There are no institutions in 
the world which are more carefully 
regulated or more strictly confined to 
the safest of investments. However, he 
would have been no better off in the sav- 
ings bank, for they have suffered the 
same nature of paper loss that he is com- 
, “4 ¥ | plaining about. 
"THERE'S cianatviladiaent who | , a While it is true that savings banks have 
has built ——" reputation a Re ona hte made up in part from real estate mort- 
as a mixologist who lets us do | Be Ye a | gages what they have lost on bonds, the 
his mang for him and keeps ae, i. b net loss is very great, and has for several 
his sideboard stocked with } , years been the subject of a never-ending 
Club Cocktails. | Se 44 «|e technical discussion. Their surpluses, 
Made from better materials than a Lge me it in many cases, have been eaten into 
bar cocktail is apt to be. 1% eS eee Py because of the sinking market value of 
Mixed to measure;—not 7 a their bonds. But as the banks keep the 
to guess work—as a bar , ae bulk of their holdings to maturity it is hard 
cocktail always is. : : : 
Ms : tosee that they have really lost anything. 
Softened by aging before f " | FB | The next time the writer of the fore- 
bottling—as no bar cock- : ; : : 
patlicanibe. | going letter wants to invest money in 
zai such a way that there will be no fluctua- 
At All 4 . tion let him buy a first mortgage upon 
Pome : i - abe] i: i real estate. But let not him or anyone 
ce: o) else deceive themselves. Real estate 
G. F. Heublein & Bro. e f  hGien oe] 1 mortgages do not fluctuate, it is true, but 
w= a ts) ee é i WP, this merit they have not because they 
New York Zan , are necessarily better than equally well 
London ‘ ? . ° 
Nes | secured bonds, but simply because they 


THE WOMAN | are issued in such small units that no 
~ WHO SANG | market exists for them. Any security 


Th U ° ° f Chi which has a broad market is bound to 
e niversity 0 Icago hn. | Was the woman for whom two fluctuate because countless forces play 
in addition to resident | men were searching the China upon it. Fluctuation may be, and often 


ry eae a Coast. One of these men was is, a bad thing for the peace of mind of an 
In | her husband: the other was 3 : ae 

For detailed in- Talk investor, but it does not necessarily 
formation address 


2and Year . | ANTHONY THE ABSOLUTE |) signify loss unless the owner sells. The 


security which has no market does not 
READ the hero of SAMUEL MER- fluctuate to the eye, but often it can- 


McCALL IN STRIPES | WIN'S great ised romance in not be sold at any price. The vital ques- 
An Article Which Will Command the | — . tion to ask about an investment is whether 
Attention of Every Voter | November McClure’s }| it is backed by earnings and assets, not 


in the next Harper’s Weekly whether it fluctuates or does not fluctuate. 


as, PW | 3a ae confidence in the savings banks in the 
| Shits: is 






































